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CHAPTER XXXII. 
LADY LAURA’S ADVICE. 


B Bee rich golden light of the calm summer evening lay upon 
Dering as the door of Moorland House was thrown open to 
admit Dr. Palmer and Charles Carr. 

Mr. Carr was shown into a room to wait, while Dr. Palmer hastily 
made his way to the dining-room, from whence came the sound of 
voices in commotion. It was Mrs. Grale’s cry of distress which he 
had heard. The news spoken out by the incautious servant—that 
Mr. Allan’s walking-stick had just been discovered by the Black Pool— 
had startled and partly stunned her. She was lying back on a sofa. 

“She must be kept perfectly quiet,” observed Dr. Palmer, as he 
busied himself about her. 

That sentence completed Mrs. Grale’s present restoration. ‘ No, no, 
Doctor,” she faintly cried. “ There has been too much keeping quiet 
already! I mean to hear what there is to be heard about my poor 
boy, whom I believe I shall never, never see again.” 

She burst into a flood of passionate tears and went on with a wail: 

“ T’ve had a sort of feeling upon me from the very first that I never 
should. I did not dare to say it, or they would have scolded me 
for my fancies! But I felt it. I did—I did!” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Dr. Palmer, soothingly. ‘If we are to allow 
you to speak, you must be calm and reasonable.” 

“ Doctor,” cried Mrs. Grale, “it’s no use your trying to make it 
Jess than it is. They have found my poor Alny’s stick in the Black 
Pool.” 

“There,” said Dr. Palmer, “is an exaggeration to begin with. 
They have found Allan’s stick, but not in the Black Pool. It was 
among the bushes of the woodland round the Pool ; it was not in it.” 

This variation, slight as it was, produced a revulsion of feeling 
in Mrs. Grale’s breast. She laughed hysterically. “ That’s what 
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happened to my hamper,” she said. And nobody but Mary Anne 
knew what she meant, for the Doctor had quite forgotten that inci- 
dent. 

Dr. Palmer’s quick glance had made him aware of the presence of 
a stranger; a tall, limp lady, with an aquiline nose and strongly 
marked eyebrows. Lady Laura Bond had rushed across the hall 
from the drawing-room, and made herself very useful with her expe- 
rience and her sal-volatile. Dr. Palmer knew he should not like such 
a person fussing round himself. 

“You had better go to your room,” he urged his patient. ‘“ You 
will be more comfortable there, and we will tell you all you wish to 
know.” 

‘““No, no,” persisted Mrs. Grale, “tell me at once; here. Every- 
body may as well hear now that I’ve never known where my son is, 
or where he went to. Mr. Grale seemed to know something, and 
that quieted me ; otherwise I could have had no rest.” 

There ensued a slight rustle in the background. Without a word 
Lady Laura had gracefully withdrawn. She was not going to intrude 
and she had heard quite enough. Mary Anne followed her. 

“You know you let me believe you understood all about it, 
Richard,” repeated Mrs. Grale, reproachfully. ‘ And if Alny has been 
lying dead and cold all the time you’ve been feeling angry with 
him ¥ 

Mrs. Grale broke down. Her husband’s dark face was darker than 
Dr. Palmer had ever seen it. 

“‘T knew of sufficient reasons why he might well wish to go fora 
time,” he said, with dogged sternness. ‘Though some others who 
ought equally to have gone have enough effrontery to remain.” 

“ What’s that?” asked Mrs. Grale, sharply. ‘Do you mean the 
Vivians? I don’t believe Alny was in anything that the young 
Vivians were not in also. He had no other friends here.” 

Mr. Grale looked at the Doctor, and muttered, ‘‘ Women’s random 
shots hit the truth wonderfully near sometimes.” 

“But what about the walking-stick?” wailed Mrs. Grale. ‘“ Why 
should Alny have left it lying there? If he drowned himself Y 

“People don’t get parcels sent to them after they have drowned 
themselves, Mary,” interrupted her husband, drily. 

Mrs. Grale was silent. She thought he alluded to the parcel which 
had been directed to the station at Corrabuin, and which she believed 
Allan must himself have fetched away. In that belief might lie 
consolation. Dr. Palmer spoke up. As yet there could be no 
certainty about the matter anyway, as to whether Allan was alive 
or dead; and his kind heart yearned with pity for the poor 
mother. 

“T had come up to tell you about Allan’s walking-stick,” he said, 
gently, “and also about something else. Young Carr went over to 
Sladford to-day, and heard that your son had been seen there the 
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evening that he left home, or the next evening. You know, Mr. 
Grale, I told you I was nearly su.e I had seen Allan in the Carstow 
Road that night. And the Carstow Road leads to Sladford.” 

“What! Did you go cross-questioning everybody about your own 
son, Richard, while making me, his mother, believe that you knew 
nothing ?” cried Mrs. Grale, who was in that uneasy frame of mind 
that makes us cavil at anything. 

“You see, Mr. Grale thought he knew why Allan had gone, but he 
did not know when or how he went,” explained the Doctor, gently, 
apologising for Mr. Grale, who sat aside, dark and dumb. “ And, my 
dear lady, I am not exactly ‘everybody’—Mr. Grale places confidence 
in me.” 

‘‘T had a right to his confidence too,” cried Mrs. Grale. “And 
so you thought you saw Allan leaving Dering, and told my husband 
of it,” she went on. ‘Why need he have hidden that? It would 
have been the greatest comfort to me.” 

“T believed Dr. Palmer was mistaken,” said Mr. Grale. “You 
know you did not feel sure, Doctor: and you said the person you saw 
wore no overcoat.” 

‘“‘ No,” said the Doctor, “ he did not wear one.” 

“ Allan had his overcoat with him,” returned Mr. Grale. ‘ These 
people in Sladford, that you speak of, Doctor—did they know him 
well? Did they talk with him?” 

Dr. Palmer answered rather reluctantly: he was not feeling sure 
himself. ‘It was Mark Acland who saw him. At least, saw someone 
that he thought was Allan. He only spoke to him as an ordinary 
customer in the shop; he could not think where he had known his 
face ; it was only afterwards that he remembered, or fancied he re- 
membered, whose it was.” 

** Not very good evidence,” said Mr. Grale, decisively.’ 

“That box at Corrabuin—it has always seemed to me to be our 
best chance of hearing of him. If only we knew where it came 
from!” interposed Mrs. Grale. 

“‘T do know,” replied her husband, shortly. And Dr. Palmer was 
almost startled by the abruptness of this declaration. 

“ Do you know what was in it?” asked Mrs. Grale, bewildered. 

“ T do,” he said again, with equal curtness. 

“Oh, Richard! Do you know where it is now ?—or what became 
of it?” she enquired again, her voice rising to a piteous wail. 

Mr. Grale hesitated a moment. “I know that Allan has not got 
it,” he said, slowly. 

Mrs. Grale fell back on the sofa and buried her face in the pillows. 
** My boy is dead!” she sobbed. 

“You must not even think such things,” said Dr. Palmer, “ without 
better evidence. He may be alive and quite well.” 

“T am to be kept in the dark,” she wept. ‘“ You may find out 
this, and you may find out that, and you may tell each other—but I 
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shall never know, except by some chance, like to-night’s. I have 
more right to know than anyone else has: is he not my son?” 

Her husband made a little, deprecating shrug. Perhaps he, better 
than anybody else, could understand the agony of despair which was 
giving her this novel courage. ‘TI did not tell you everything at first, 
Polly,” he said, in his kindlier manner, “ because I expected we should 
hear something of Allan soon enough, and I wanted to spare you what 
I thought would be only a few days of needless anxiety. In that case, 
if Allan had come to his right mind, he himself would have thanked 
me for my silence. I would have told you all had I known how the 
uncertainty was to be prolonged.” 

‘* T know there’s nothing but the worst to hear,” sobbed Mrs. Grale. 
“Why should my sister Marget be always haunted by those dreams ?— 
up to this very hour!—and Alny is always in them with a white, 
despairing face !” 

“* Anyway, we must try and see what we can find out now,” spoke her 
husband. “I think Edgar Vivian could tell something—and I shall 
at once go to him. Dr. Palmer will go with me.” 

Mrs. Grale started forward. ‘“ Did Allan meet him that night at 
the Black Pool?” she cried. ‘There was the note, you remember, 
that we found in Allan’s room. Didn’t I say the Vivians were sure to 
be in it? Women area vast deal sharper than men, if only men would 
not put them on false scents. Richard,” she continued, with sudden 
calmness, after a pause, her tone entirely changing, ‘can the two young 
men have quarrelled, and vidi. 

She would not speak the concluding words. Dr. Palmer felt a chill 
run over him. 

‘Still there’s that box,” she mused, rallying a little. ‘ Allan must 
have sent it to Corrabuin to wait for him after he left home.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Grale. ‘Edgar Vivian sent that box. He 
must have been taking charge of it for Allan.” 

Mrs. Grale looked from one to the other. She did not understand. 

**T suppose he must have had a letter from Allan asking him to 
send the box on to Scotland,” explained Mr. Grale. “I have never 
had any doubt of that, Mary.” 

“ Have you seen the letter, Richard?” she asked, her tone low, 
shrinking, terrible. It was hard to believe it came from genial, easy- 
going Mrs. Grale. 

“ Not. yet,” answered her husband, almost reluctantly. 

“And you never will!” she replied with energy. “Don’t you 
see how it is? Edgar Vivian wanted to get rid of the box some- 
how—after the quarrel—and the—the 3 

What awful word would she have spoken, had not something in 
Dr. Palmer’s face checked her? It was a look of horror, startled 
horror; but in a moment it was gone. 

“IT expect we shall see that letter to-night, Mrs. Grale, and prob- 
ably we shall get much more than mere negative news. I cannot 
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believe ill of Edgar Vivian,” added the Doctor. “It seems impos- 
sible that I can have been so entirely mistaken in him.” 

“We do find ourselves mistaken in people sometimes,” said Mr. 
Grale, in an undertone. “Strangely so.” 

They turned to leave the room on their way to Dering Court, to 
seek Edgar Vivian. Mr. Grale stood for a moment before his wife. 

“Polly,” he said, ina gentle tone, “you have been blaming me 
in your mind unnecessarily. I have good reason for thinking that 
Alny went away for his own purposes and that he is staying away for 
them. If I were to tell you all—which I don’t do only because it 
would worry you—you would think so too. Take heart: I don’t 
believe any harm has happened to him.” 

And Mr. Grale stooped and kissed her. 

“We will send Mary Anne to her mother,” he said to the Doctor. 

Lady Laura Bond and Miss Grale were standing in the bay window 
of the drawing-room, close together, talking earnestly. Mr. Grale, 
apologising, told Mary Anne she must go to her sick mother, 

“ Indeed, yes; and I am going away at once, or I shall not reach 
home before dark,” said Lady Laura. “But I will say good-bye to 
your mother first, my dear,” she added to Mary Anne, as the gentle- 
men went out. They took Charles Carr with them, who had been 
patiently waiting; and Mr. Grale questioned him as to the details of 
what he had heard from Mark Acland at Sladford. 

Lady Laura Bond stole to Mrs. Grale’s side. No other word would 
describe her entrance. She crept into the dining-room, her supple 
form looking more willowy than ever, as if she was wending her way 
in and out among intangible and mysterious obstacles. She felt that 
Mrs. Grale would be repelled by any polite ignoring of family dis- 
grace and trouble: for her, it must be lifted at once into the realms 
of tragedy. And Lady Laura not only understood what consolation 
would be acceptable, but could render it. 

“My darling! my poor agonized mother-heart!” she exclaimed, 
bending over Mrs. Grale, and taking both her hands in hers. 

“Ah, Lady Laura! you can’t think what it is!” sighed Mrs. 
Grale, lifting her swimming eyes. 

“Can’t I?” returned Lady Laura, her tone intended to remind 
Mrs. Grale that her ladyship was a most unhappy wife and mother, 
living apart from her husband, who doggedly withheld from her the 
companionship of her child. Nobody ever knew exactly what the 
story meant, but everybody said that if there had been anything 
really wrong, be sure Mr. Bond would have applied for a divorce— 
men never failed to do that! Very few people had ever seen Mr. 
Bond, and the current opinion was that he was a brute and his charm- 
ing wife an ill-used woman. 

One of Lady Laura’s great charms was that she never spoke about 
her woes to her friends. She gave them eyes; she gave them tones ; 
but she never gave them words. 
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“Can’t I?” she repeated; and stood holding Mrs. Grale’s hands, 
and gazing out upon the trees in the last golden ray of the sunset. 
“Can’t 1? No, perhaps I can’t.” 

** Ah, you can, you dear patient angel,” cried Mrs. Grale, rousing 
herself. “ But, then, how you do bear on is always a miracle to me. 
I could not do it.” 

“We can do what we must,” said Lady Laura, again gazing out- 
wards. 

** Ah, well—perhaps,” admitted Mrs. Grale, flurried ; for she thought 
by the look on Mary Anne’s face that, perhaps, she was going too far 
in freedom with her ladyship. ‘It’s when one does not know what 
it is one must bear that is the worst of all! It’s not knowing what 
is going to happen next, or even which way to look for it—that is 
more than I can endure.” 

“* My dear Mrs. Grale,” whispered Lady Laura, gracefully sinking 
upon the sofa beside her, “if you really wish to get some informa- 
tion—or some sort of foreshadowing—some idea of what you have 
to hope or to fear, why don’t you apply to a medium ?” 

Mrs. Grale’s eyes and mouth opened. “What, a spirit-rapper?” 
she cried. 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Mary Anne, deprecatingly. 

“‘ Hush, dear,” said Lady Laura; “I can understand your mamma’s 
prejudices. All the uninitiated have prejudices: I had them myself. 
They are soon dispelled by knowledge.” 

“T’m sure I know very little of the subject,” said Mary Anne. 
“* Nothing except what you have told me.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Lady Laura, turning to Mrs. Grale, “I mean 
what you mean by a spirit-rapper; but then I mean something very 
different from what is in your mind. Why !—you are a Scotch- 
woman—you must believe in second-sight ? ” 

“Mamma believes in a great many mysterious things,” asserted 
Mary Anne. Now that she found her mother’s old world superstitions 
flourishing on fashionable ground, she was content to forego her former 
ridicule of them. 

“T have always known there must be something in second-sight, 
and in dreams and warnings,” admitted Mrs. Grale; “but they are 
very different from spirit-rappings.” 

“Very different,” assented Lady Laura, with her gracious little 
laugh: “as different as wild flowers, springing up one knows not how 
or where, are different from the cultivated blossoms of garden and 
greenhouse. We have a kind of philosophy of these things now— 
almost a science ! ” 

“‘T don’t know anything about philosophy, or science either,” said 
poor Mrs. Grale. 

“You know only a warm, loving heart and a faith that could move 
mountains,” whispered Lady Laura, tenderly squeezing Mrs. Grale’s 
hand. ‘“ How I wish you could see our gifted Bessie Tempest! She 
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would rejoice to work for you. She has done so much for poor Lady 
Hill-Forrest.” 

“Why, what was the matter with her?” asked Mrs. Grale, almost 
suspiciously. 

** Ah, poor dear !—a sad tragedy. But Bessie brought her such 
beautiful messages. And as for the wonders Bessie worked in the 
Earl of Dunster’s house—of course, one cannot relate them without 
telling things which must not be spoken of outside a family circle. 
In a word, dear Mrs. Grale, I don’t hesitate to say that Bessie 
Tempest would be able to tell you all about your dear son, where- 
ever he is or whatever has happened.” 

Mrs. Grale hesitated. “I’m afraid Mr. Grale would say it was all 
nonsense,” said she, beginning, however, to long after these revela- 
tions. : 
“Need he know it—at first?” murmured Lady Laura. ‘Could 
you not meet Bessie Tempest at my house ?” 

“Oh, yes—if we might,” said Mary Anne, impulsively. 

Lady Laura sighed, and shook her head. “If I coudd manage it!” 
she breathed. ‘Dear Bessie Tempest makes me a great pet. All 
the messages she brings me from the spirits begin ‘White Dove.’ 
I tell her that it is only because the spirits know she likes to spoil me. 
But Bessie is very particular. She does not like to meet members of 
any family whose head objects to her ; she says the want of harmony 
tries her. She perhaps might do it as an act of spiritual charity— 
yet I doubt if she would. Certainly I cannot promise.” 

“T would not have it if she would,” remarked Mrs. Grale, with 
decision. “I’m not going to enter upon any underhand work.” 

“‘ How Bessie would like to hear you speak,” said Lady Laura, with 
enthusiasm. ‘ Dear Mrs. Grale,’ she would say; ‘here is one of those 
whose intuitions are right.’” 

“ T own I should like to see the young lady,” admitted Mrs. Grale. 
“It seems a nicer and quieter way of finding out things than by the 
detective police.” 

Lady Laura gave her head a meditative little shake. “ The detec- 
tive police themselves would be only too glad to employ the services 
of Bessie Tempest. When her gift was first discovered, some detec- 
tives came to her; but now that she has realised her position, she 
takes care to keep aloof from any such people.” 

“Do you think—if I could get Mr. Grale to consent—that she 
would come here ?” asked Mrs. Grale of Lady Laura. 

“She is very much taken up with the Dunsters just now,” replied 
her ladyship. ‘ But you know you may command my influence with 
her, dear Mrs. Grale.” 

“T don’t believe papa will raise any obstacle at all,” remarked Mary 
Anne; “I can’t imagine why mamma should think he will.” Mary 
Anne was longing for an interview with Miss Bessie Tempest. If 
that gifted personage could find out one mystery, she might find out 
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another, and Mary Anne was quite sure there was something mysteri- 
ous about George Vivian. 

“‘T will write to Miss Tempest,” said Lady Laura, “and tell her 
that she must hold herself at my disposal, for a work of love and 
mercy, on any sudden notice that I may give her.” 

**But you must not tell her anything—you must not give her any 
clue,” observed Mrs. Grale, suspiciously. 

‘“‘ My dear lady, you, as yet uninitiated, cannot realise how careful 
we are on that score. In the interests of scientific investigation, we 
observe precautions which you would never dream of. Yet there’s 
little need: the revelations imparted to these mediums from the spirit- 
world are wonderful.” 

‘TJ think I shall be frightened,” said Mrs. Grale. “ Still”—her old 
Scotch caution making itself heard—“ after all, whatever is said may 
not be true.” 

‘Of course not,” observed Lady Laura, ‘‘ dear Bessie herself is the 
first to admit that. ‘The spirits are not popes,’ she says in her 
pretty way ; ‘they do not claim to be infallible.’ Bessie may not be 
able to tell you anything you do not know already, Mrs. Grale, or she 
may tell you a great deal.” 

And, with that, Lady Laura Bond wished her friends adieu, and 
went out to her waiting fly. 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE LETTER THAT WAS NOT FOUND. 


THE latest lingering glory had faded from the western sky when 
Dr. Palmer and Mr. Grale reached the Court. Charles Carr had 
left them at the lodge gates, going back again himself. 
| They asked for Mr. Edgar Vivian, and were shown into the draw- 
ing-room. ‘The ordinary enquiry, the ordinary servant’s civility, the 
ordinary aspect of the grand apartment all struck the Doctor with a 
sense of ghastly contrast to the object of their visit and its possibili- 
ties. From the window, he looked out on the darkening sky, the 
pale line of light on the horizon fading fast—as fast, thought the 
Doctor, as human hopes or human promises. For Nature’s language 
| is catholic, and answers every heart according to itself. But Dr. 
Palmer was not long allowed to enjoy his silent sympathy: the door 
opened and Edgar entered. 

It appeared that the Doctor would have to open the conversation. 
He noticed that neither Mr. Grale nor Edgar seemed to dream of 
shaking hands. So Dr. Palmer hurriedly explained. 

“T told you, Mr. Edgar, long ago, that I thought Mr. Grale would 
some day seek an interview with you. He has come at last. He 
wishes to hear all you can tell him of his son, for there is great 
anxiety setting in about Allan now.” 
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Edgar Vivian answered not a word; but he turned towards the 
manufacturer, as if to indicate “I am ready.” 

“You called on my son the day that he went away, I believe,” 
began Mr. Grale, rather huskily. 

“T called on him one day about that time,” replied young Vivian. 
“T do not know if it was the day he went away. He was not at home, 
and I did not see him.” 

“And you left a note for him ?” 

“Yes. I wrote it in your hall, and left it with the maid.” 

** Do you remember the date ?” asked Dr. Palmer. 

“I believe it was the twentieth of October.” 

“ Did you date your note ?” 

Edgar Vivian smiled faintly. ‘Ido not remember,” he replied. 

“You did not date it,” interposed Mr. Grale, with some emphasis. 
“The note contained a request that Allan would meet you at the 
Black Pool. I understand you say that appointment was not kept.” 

“No, it was not,” said Edgar, speaking rather abruptly, as if not 
much caring to answer. “I did not see your son at all, sir, after I 
left that note for him at your house.” 

“Can you remember anything connected with your call when you 
left the note?” argued the Doctor. ‘Tell us any little detail, how- 
ever unimportant it may seem to you.” 

Apparently with ready compliance, Edgar Vivian bent his head, as 
one is apt to do when trying to recall past facts tothe memory. “ The 
maid told me Mr. Allan had but just gone out. She thought he 
might be gone to Dr. Palmer’s. A small parcel, addressed to Mr. 
Charles Carr, had been lying on the hall-table all the afternoon, she 
said, and as it was no longer there, she thought Mr. Allan might be 
taking it to him.” 

This was news to Dr. Palmer. ‘“ Dear me!” he said, “ I have never 
heard anything of this. If Charles Carr had had any communication 
with Allan that day, I am sure he would have mentioned it to me.” 

Edgar sat silent. Fully detailed as were his answers, there was 2 
want of candour in his manner. He waited for questions. 

“These are minor details, and may be left,” said Mr. Grale, his 
tone a stern one. “I was given to understand, Mr. Edgar Vivian, 
that you received a letter from my son after he left home. Can you 
tell me whence it was written, and what its date was ?” 

Again Edgar Vivian bent his head, as if considering his answer. 

“Yes, I did receive one from him,” he at length said. “It was 
dated Glasgow ; the—I think—the twenty-fifth of October.” 

“ And with what object was it written ? ” 

“It was—it was—asking me to forward to a certain address some- 
thing that I held of his,” replied Edgar, with the hesitating air of one 
who is in doubt whether he ought to speak or not. 

“ That is, asking you to send to the station, at Corrabuin, a certain 
box which you had in your charge?” spoke Mr. Grale. 
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‘Yes, sir ; that is so.” 

“ How long had you been taking charge of the box ?” 

“ Allan brought it to me on the very day my uncle was taken ill. He 
also brought me, at the same time, a loan of fifty pounds, which I had 
asked him for.” Edgar spoke slowly and with emphasis, and this time 
he looked Mr. Grale straight in the face. 

“ Dr. Palmer tells me you never asked for any further loan. Is that 
so?” 

“Certainly I did not,” replied Edgar. ‘I should never have 
thought of asking for that loan, had I dreamed you were to be troubled 
for it, Mr. Grale. I thought it lay between Allan and me—as 
friends.” 

“‘T have a letter asking for a second loan, addressed to myself, and 
purporting to come from you,” said Mr. Grale. 

“IT never wrote it,” answered Edgar. 

Mr. Grale shook his head. ‘“ We have your note to Allan, written 
in my hall, and your label on the Corrabuin box with which to com- 
pare it.” 

**T cannot help that—I did not write it,” returned Edgar, his tone 
sounding reckless, as that of one turned at bay. 

Mr. Grale threw himself back in hischair. He believed it to bean 
untruth. ‘“ Have you had any further communication from my son ?” 

‘No, sir, I have not. None whatever.” 

‘Well, now, Edgar Vivian, what is there in this that you have now 
said, which prevented your saying it at the time ?” spoke Dr. Palmer, 
quite sternly. ‘‘ Could Mrs. Grale have been told that you had heard 
from her son from Glasgow subsequent to his mysterious departure 
from home, it would have seemed to her as a solace from Heaven.” 

“The reason was that—that ——” he was hesitating again. “ The 
reason I could not speak,” he went on rapidly, “was that Allan 
charged me in the note, most earnestly and solemnly, not to disclose 
to any human being that I had heard from him.” 

“ Did you receive any such note from him?” asked Mr. Grale, 
gazing in the young man’s face ; “ any note at all?” 

“T did, sir,” was the angry answer. 

‘Have you any objection to show it to me?” 

‘TI suppose there can be no objection, as you appear to know so 
much,” said Edgar, haughtily. He rang the bell; and, when Stephen 
appeared, directed him to go to his room and bring down his inlaid 
writing-desk. ‘Not my large writing-desk, Stephen, the little one,” 
he added, to the man. 

Stephen brought back the desk, and set it on the table. Edgar took 
his keys from his pocket and unlocked it. 

He lifted a few papers from the top, and laid them aside. Then 
he took out some letters and looked through them. He looked through 
every letter and paper in the desk, without appearing to find the right 
one. Then he looked through them all again, more minutely. His 
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face flushed painfully as he turned to the two gentlemen sitting by and 
watching him. 

“This is very strange,” he cried. ‘I cannot find the letter.” 

Contempt sat on Mr. Grale’s stern face. Dr. Palmer spoke. 

** You mentioned another desk to Stephen ; a larger one. Perhaps 
you put it in that one.” 

“No, no, Doctor, that is my old school desk ; nothing of conse- 
quence is ever put into that ; it is not kept locked,” said Edgar, with 
some emotion, as he still kept nervously opening and re-closing papers. 
“What can have become of it? I certainly thought I put it in here.” 

He laid hold of the desk, turned it upside down, and shook it ; but 
nothing more fell out. 

“ Here’s a letter of the same date,” he remarked. ‘I must surely 
have put this here in mistake for the other, for this is one that should 
not have been kept at all—a mere note from a tradesman, see!” 

He held it towards Dr. Palmer. It was a tailor’s request for a 
postponement of the fulfilment of a little order, on account of great 
pressure of work—certainly not an epistle to be treasured up. 

“T don’t think there is anything more to be said,” stiffly observed 
Mr. Grale, rising. 

“ Mr. Grale,” said the young man, “I see what you think—that 
I am purposely keeping back the note. I assure you it is not 
so. I thought it was here—and you should have been welcome to 
read it.” 

“No,” said Mr. Grale, curtly, “I am not thinking that you are 
keeping the note back. Are you ready, Dr. Palmer?” 

Dr. Palmer was dissatisfied with young Vivian’s manner. It was 
not the natural manner of one anxious to tell all he knows, fears, or 
suspects. Yet it was impossible for the Doctor to give up all his faith 
in his old favourite. He would not even own to himself that it was 
shaking at its foundation. 

‘Ts there not anything more you can tell us, Edgar?” he stayed to 
say. “Are you aware that Allan’s walking-stick has been found this 
afternoon near the Black Pool? You may imagine what that means 
to his friends. There is no longer room for any false notions of 
loyalty to false friendship. Allan could never wish his parents to be 
subjected to a cruel anxiety if you can put an end to it.” 

Edgar Vivian recoiled. He had not heard the news. “By the 
Black Pool!” he exclaimed. “What does that mean? Why Maria 
—Maria * 

“Yes,” said Dr. Palmer, “it will alarm your sister. I know that 
she has had curious fears and fancies. You had better keep it from 
her at present—if that shall be possible.” 

Of course Edgar Vivian discerned the kind of fear that was crop- 
ping up of the Black Pool—that he was lying in its waters. 

“T cannot think it,” he said, with what looked like very genuine 
earnestness. “I believe that Allan must have got away from the 
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neighbourhood. Will you tell me one thing, Mr. Grale: what became 
of the box I sent to Corrabuin?” 

“I will,” replied Mr. Grale, harshly. ‘“ I have it.” 

“Then possibly you know what it contains, sir. I never did.” 

The assertion struck bitterly on Mr. Grale’s mind. “I dare say!” 
he ejaculated. 

‘But if I had known earlier things concerning Allan which I began 
to suspect later,” pursued Edgar, “no box of his should have ever 
been in my possession.” 

Mr. Grale’s face turned livid with anger. ‘ What do you know, or 
suspect?” he cried. ‘ Unless you know what is in that box, or 
unless you have been mixed up with other things of which a guilty 
knowledge would put you in a felon’s dock? Unless you do, I say, 
you can know nothing: and if you do, then hold your peace, and I 
will hold mine, if I may. My son may be dead—leave him his 
character. Surely he has paid dearly enough for the past, when he 
has paid with his life—his very life—while you will go free and 
unscathed ! ” 

Edgar Vivian was trembling from head to foot. The hand on which 
Dr. Palmer laid his own, was deathly cold. 

“ Have you nothing to say ?” whispered the Doctor. But it was 
too late. Mr. Grale’s heavy footsteps were crossing the hall. 

“ The truth, the truth, Edgar! Speak it.” 

“Dr. Palmer,” was the agitated answer, “I have said nothing but 
the truth.” 

** Perhaps not all of it,” thought the Doctor, as he hastened after 
Mr. Grale, and overtook him at the foot of the outer steps. ‘‘ Perhaps 
not all of it.” 

“He never had that letter from Glasgow,” affirmed Mr. Grale, 
taking his friend’s arm, as if he felt the need of its support. ‘“ He 
says it fora blind. He got afraid to have anything of Allan’s in his 
possession, and so packed the box off to the first place that came into 
his head.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MR. GRALE’S VISIT. 


Mrs. GRALE did not succumb so utterly as might have been expected 
to the gloomy cloud which seemed to be settling on Moorland House. 
Over and over again her husband assured her that there were good 
reasons why their son should have gone away and be keeping away. 
He told her, though he did not say that he did not believe it absolutely 
himself, that Edgar Vivian had received a letter from Allan written 
at Glasgow a few days subsequent to his leaving home ; in which letter 
he had requested Edgar to send the box to Corrabuin, there to wait 
until he fetched it away. Thus the keenest edge of agonised suspicion 
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was softened, and the poor mother began to hope again that her son 
might be alive and safe. 

Mrs. Grale and Mary Anne lost no time in confiding to Mr. Grale 
the suggestion of Lady Laura Bond—that of employing a medium. 
Mary Anne proved right in her belief that her father would not pooh- 
pooh the idea. Mr. Grale was no more a sceptic in the unseen than 
he was in religion, but he cared for none of these mystical things. 
He laughed at ghosts, visions, presentiments, and the like, much as 
he would have laughed at romance, poetry or martyrdom. Never- 
theless, when the laugh was done, he would narrate, as most of us do, 
one or two “ queer things ” he knew, “quite true and quite unac- 
countable,” and very angry would he be if anybody seemed to doubt 
his assurances of their having happened, or tried to account for his 
incidents as commonplace matter-of-fact. 

Besides, Mr. Grale’s own mind was in truth cruelly exercised, though 
he hid his doubts and trouble from the world. Was his son alive, or 
was his son dead? To be set at rest on this point he would have 
given much ; and it may be, a half idea crossed him that a “ medium ” 
could do it. 

But—though Mr. Grale did not laugh to scorn the proposal of con- 
sulting one, he yet gave no sign that he would accede toit. There 
seemed to be some serious objection in his mind; his daughter 
thought so. The discussion ended by his saying that he would him- 
self go over, and discuss the matter with Lady Laura Bond. 

Lady Laura marvelled within herself when the manufacturer’s card 
was brought to her. In a moment she guessed what it was that 
he had come about, and she guessed that he was favourably inclined 
thereto : for no man, in her experience, had ever taken a long drive 
on purpose to contradict or deny her wishes. Her wishes had been 
crossed often enough, but people had gone out of her reach to thwart 
her. 

So she went down to receive her visitor, and placed him in the 
snuggest chair (her drawing-room was full of snug chairs), and enquired 
after his wife and daughter, and showed no sign of any consciousness of 
aught deeper than an ordinary call, except by the extreme quietness 
of her manner, and the almost caressing softness of her tones. 

“Lady Laura,” he said, abruptly, after a moment’s pause, “my 
wife tells me that you have spoken to her of a way by which—by 
which matters hidden from common knowledge may have some light 
thrown upon them.” 

“ Ah, dear Mr. Grale, yes; we were talking,” said Lady Laura, 
sweetly. ‘I think you must be troubled at not getting news about 
your poor boy. Have you employed the detective police?” 

“ I don’t think much of the detective police, madam,” observed 
Mr. Grale, looking round, and wondering whether it was the aroma 
of aristocracy which gave a charm to the cheap chintzes and common 
plants of Lady Laura’s room, such as entirely eluded the solid 
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grandeurs and hothouse glories of his own establishment. “ They 
stir up a lot of dirty water, and rarely do any good at last.” 

“ Most graphically put, and most true,” said Lady Laura, with 
effusion. ‘ Now that’s just what I want to spare poor Mrs. Grale. 
Lknow what sad lines there are in family tragedies, Mr. Grale.” She 
looked at him with her lustrous dark eyes, and Mr. Grale thought 
that fellow, Bond, deserved to be kicked. 

“What you suggested to Mrs. Grale was, I think, that she should 
consult a medium.” 

“Ves,” said Lady Laura. ‘“ And if you and dear Mrs. Grale will 
only do so, I can at least say that it will be a chance. One can pro- 
mise nothing: the matter does not lie in their hands, you know.” 

“ But they—-what do you call them—the spirits?—would know, 
would they not, if anything zs wrong, and might they not tell it ?>—the 
sort of thing one wouldn’t like told?” added Mr. Grale, bending 
forward in his eagerness for an answer. “I have read queer stories 
of their power.” 

“The dear spirits,” said Lady Laura, “are tender to human weak- 
nesses and follies ; and tender—oh, how tender !—to human feelings ! 
If you have a sore place in your heart, Mr. Grale, which it is neces- 
sary for them to touch, they will do it so gently and carefully. And 
their touch will bring healing with it, dear Mr. Grale.” 

“Yes, madam; but the question is—if they know any bad news, 
will they tell that?” asked the matter-of-fact manufacturer. 

Lady Laura paused. “How good you are, Mr. Grale! I don’t 
believe my dear Bessie Tempest ever had a sitter whom she would 
more desire to serve. If there is anything she can be permitted— 
permitted by the spirits—to reveal to you and your friends, rely upon 
it she will do so.” 

Mr. Grale was rather taken aback. “I was not thinking of 
friends,” he said. “I was thinking of myself and my poor wife. 
There are some little matters about our son which I’ve kept to myself. 
You’re a woman of the world, Lady Laura, and you will know there 
are some things that it is best a mother should not hear.” 

“ Ah,” murmured Lady Laura, catching back a sigh, “happy are 
those who have such a screen between them and the cruel truth !” 

“ And if anything went wrong with Allan—if he had any private 
trouble before he went away that he kept from his mother, why then 
I should like it to be, if possible, always kept from her,” pursued 
Mr. Grale. ‘ Now, would a medium be likely to speak of that? If 
so, I will not let my wife meet one.” 

“You can trust ¢4zs medium, Mr. Grale. The moment you see 
Bessie Tempest, you will see that she never could or would be made 
the agent for wounding a mother’s heart. But, my dear sir, if it is to 
be a small family sitting, we must take care that the very intensity of 
your feelings and longings does not spoil all! Lord Dunster never 
had a merely family sitting : delicate as was the position of his affairs, 
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he invited friends—confidential friends, of course—and ¢rusted to the 
spirits not to fail him. They never did.” 

Mr. Grale paused. “If you consider it would be best to have 
another or two present, Lady Laura,” he said, “we can easily ask 
some one or other. I would ask Dr. Palmer.” 

“That delightful doctor who is attending Mrs. Grale? The very 
thing. We like to bring our subject before scientific men. And he 
has daughters—very nice girls. And then there are your friends at 
the Court.” 

She had heard much of the Vivians from Mary Anne. She might 
have also heard something from Viscount Rockford and Lord Pelerin. 

** But it is not for me to suggest,” she resumed. ‘‘ That lies with 
yourself, dear Mr. Grale. And we must not have anyone antagonistic 
at these meetings, or all is ruined.” 

“The General and his niece are ill,” observed Mr. Grale. “If I 
had anyone from the Court, it would be George Mr. Vivian. 
He is a nice fellow, and we all like him. But now,” he continued, 
after a pause, “ will your ladyship pardon me if I put to you the chief 
question which I came here to put ?” 

He looked at her intently for a moment. Lady Laura, inwardly 
wondering, looked at him. 

“T think you will deal frankly with me, Lady Laura?” 

** Why, my dear sir, how can you doubt it?” 

“Well, then do you truly believe these mediums have any 
such power? I mean the power of discerning things which they 
assume to have, but which is not possessed by ordinary people. Ordo 
you think it is a sham altogether, put on to serve their own interests ?” 

“ Their own interests?” gasped Lady Laura, her eyes and face pre- 
senting one perplexed stare. 

“Ts it merely assumed to gull the credulous public and put money 
into their own pockets?” continued the plain-speaking man of 
business. 

Her ladyship gave vent to a frightened little scream and flung 
her hands over her face. 

“Oh, Mr. Grale! Oh, dear, dear Mr. Grale! If you only knew 
how true and earnest they are !—how single-minded my dear Miss 
Bessie Tempest is! Pray dismiss the thought!” 

* Then ? 

“ A moment yet, dear sir; let me say just a word. There may 
be a few such wicked impostors as you speak of, for the world abounds 
in such ; nobody is safe from them: but oh, dear Mr. Grale, do not, 
pray, confound them with the true mediums who have been, for the 
helpful purpose of aiding their fellow creatures, so highly favoured. 
You may trust Bessie Tempest as you would trust me.” 

“ Very well—and I thank you, madam, for answering me candidly, 
and for setting my doubts at rest,” said the good man. “Then we will 
arrange for the séance——that is what it is called, I believe. I should 
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like it to be at my own house. Mary Anne said something about 
your ladyship’s ; but we will not so far trouble you.” 

“* At your own house certainly, dear Mr. Grale. You must let the 
medium see and touch that walking-stick,” she said, dropping her 
voice to a whisper. “A rapport is of great assistance to them.” 

Mr. Grale listened and nodded, probably the more impressed the 
less he understood. “There is another walking-stick concerned ; at 
jeast, that may have been concerned,” he said. ‘ Ought that one to 
be present also, Lady Laura.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and also any other articles at hand. 
Sometimes things are strangely asked for after the medium has passed 
into the trance. I will write to Miss Tempest to come here the day 
after to-morrow, and will drive her over to Moorland House the 
following afternoon. ‘That will be Saturday: shall we say Saturday 
evening for the séance ?—the soft summer twilight is always pro- 
pitious to these meetings.” 

‘“‘ They sometimes take place in pitch darkness, don’t they ?” 

Lady Laura laughed lightly. ‘“‘ Darkness is sometimes necessary, I 
believe, but very seldom. I do hope, dear Mr. Grale, that you will 
be satisfied in all ways. There will be a handsome cheque to pay to 
Miss Tempest, if successful,” she added with deprecation. ‘She is 
coming from a distance to oblige us, you see. 

“Of course, of course; I quite understand that,” readily responded 
Mr. Grale in a hearty tone. 

Declining the offer of refreshment, Mr. Grale rose to leave. Lady 
Laura accompanied him across the hall, and shook hands with him at 
the door, all in a homely comfortable fashion—which quite impressed 
the homely man. She stepped outside and stood there talking with 
him for a minute or two. His mail phaeton—for Mr. Grale kept one, 
and had driven over in it—was pacing about, waiting for him. At 
that moment the dreadful butcher was leaving a joint at the side-gate. 
He and the grocer were both dunning her ladyship for money. The 
sight of her intimacy with the rich and respected manufacturer would 
not make them more impatient to be settled with. 

That evening Mr. Grale called at Dr. Palmer’s. He explained to 
him what was in contemplation, and asked the Doctor to be present. 

“T have always had my doubts—nay, more than doubts,” observed 
Mr. Grale. “I don’t fully believe now, though Lady Laura has done 
her best to convince me. What is your opinion, my friend ?” 

But Dr. Palmer did not give one. He had heard curious things 
stated, but he had not followed them himself. ‘It is hard to believe 
that these wonders, revelations as they call them, can be pumped 
up at a given hour of a given day, at a given place by a given person,” 
he said. I am more inclined to believe in the little intuitions which 
flash in and out of daily life, and come on the very lines which would 
discredit them with many people—the lines of strong feeling—of 
love, or hate, or hope, or fear.” 
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Dr. Palmer undertook to see that the walking-stick in possession of 
Mark Acland should be brought from Sladford for the meeting. 
And, when Mr. Grale was taking leave, he suddenly asked him whether 
he happened to have with him the Corrabuin label, and those two 
notes—the one asking for money and the other making the appoint- 
ment—which were believed to have been written by Edgar Vivian. 
_ Yes, Mr. Grale had them; he kept them in his pocket book, which 
never left his person by day and was put under his pillow at night. 

“Asa great favour, Mr. Grale,” said the Doctor, “I ask you to 
leave that label and those notes here for to-night. I wish to make 
them the subject of—an especial study.” 

Mr. Grale had no objection. When he was gone, Dr. Palmer sat 
down and waited for the return of his young people, who were out. 
They came in, Charles Carr and Lettice chatting gaily. Calling 
Agnes to him, the Doctor went with her into the laboratory. 

** Agnes,” said he, “ I want your help in a little experiment : some- 
thing which came into my head while you were all out.” 

Agnes had helped her father with many a little experiment. He 
took his loose buttons and his torn gloves to Lettice; but he always 
called Agnes for his experiments. 

“Very well, papa,” she answered, delighted. “What am I to do 
first ?” 

“ You are to let me bandage your eyes,” he said, suiting the action to 
the word ; “and then you are to try to answer questions I shall ask 
about some things I shall put into your hands.” 

‘“Why, this is like witchcraft,” she observed laughingly, as she 
submitted. “ Suppose I cannot answer at all, papa?” 

“Then, don’t try to,” he replied ; “your inability or ability is part 
of the experiment. Sit down, child; be quite at your ease.” 

As she obeyed, he placed in her hands the note Edgar Vivian 
had written asking young Grale to meet him at the Black Pool. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

**A piece of paper,” she answered, still laughing. “It seems to 
have been twisted like a note. This does not seem very difficult, 
papa !” 

He put into her hands the label, taken from the box, sent to Corra- 
buin. She lingered longer over that. It was thin paper and had 
suffered somewhat in its journeyings and its removal. It seemed to 
puzzle her a little. 

“ Surely this is paper too!” she said. “I think there is writing on 
it. Itisn’t the back of the envelope belonging to the note, is it? No, 
no—that note was twisted, so that it didn’t need an envelope. But I 
think this piece of paper has something to do with that note.” 

A gleam of satisfaction passed over Dr. Palmer’s face. He took 
the label from her, and placed in her hands that other note, apparently 
in the same handwriting, which had asked Mr. Grale for the loan of 
fifty pounds, 
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‘** Now, what about this ?” he said, cheerfully. 

“ Oh! how queer!” she exclaimed ; “I don’t like it! Is it dirty? 
or, has it belonged to some sick person? But really, how foolish this 
must seem to you, papa!” 

** Never mind that,” remarked her father; ‘‘go on, say anything 
you think. It may seem foolish to you, but it does not to me.” 

“‘T declare I should not be surprised if this letter came from a 
prison, or a lunatic asylum! I don’t like it in my hand. There! 
that’s all I can say.” And she put it down. 

‘‘ Now take the three up together, Agnes, and tell me if you know 
them apart, or think they were written by or to the same person, or 
are in any way connected with each other.” 

Agnes did as she was directed. But she laid down that third paper 
almost instantly. ‘That has nothing to do with the others,” she said. 
*‘T’m not sure whether these others have anything to do with each 
other. I should not be surprised if they were written by the same 
person ; they are not disagreeable like the other; they are rather nice. 
But there is something sad about them too. Wait!” She paused sud-_ 
denly, turned her blindfold face towards her father, and then cried out 
in a voice of strange agony. 

it) Papa ! ” 

Dr. Palmer unloosed the bandage instantly, full of compunction for 
what he had done. The truth had flashed upon her! Aye, and some- 
thing more ! 

** Are they blaming Edgar Vivian for Allan Grale’s death, papa ?” 
she wailed. “Oh papa, papa, it isnot true! However things may 
seem, it can never be true—it can never be true!” 

“ Agnes, my child,” said the Doctor, “nobody is blaming any- 
body for anything—yet. How can they, when nothing is known of 
what has really happened ?” 

‘But, papa, I have heard a word dropped in the last day or two, 
and I seem to discern all. Is it not true that Allan Grale is now 
thought to be dead—drowned—and that Edgar Vivian is supposed to 
—to have been with him at the last? Surely they cannot think that 
—that ” She broke down, sobbing bitterly. 

“ Forgive me, my dear,” said the Doctor, soothing her; “I never 
thought of its affecting you like this. It occurred to me to wonder 
whether you could find out any difference among those papers ; I never 
dreamed you would guess that any of them were Edgar Vivian’s.” 

“Tt came straight to me,” she said, simply ; “I cannot tell how. 
May I see those papers, papa?” 

‘No, my dear,” he answered ; “they arenot mine to show. They 
are only in my keeping.” 

** And who wrote that one which is not Edgar’s ?” pursued Agnes. 
She did not seem to fear she might have made a mistake. 

The Doctor was glad to be able to say “I don’t know.” This was 
quite true, since Edgar denied it. 
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“Then we can’t tell whether anything I said about it was true?” 
she observed. 

Dr. Palmer noticed that she asked no question as to the reasonable- 
ness or the reverse of the sudden alarm which had seized her. Her 
agitation had quickly passed; but it had left her very pale, with the 
wrung expression of one who has just passed through some sharp pain 
or severe shock. 

“I feel terribly tired,” she said, a few moments later. ‘I don’t 
want any supper, papa. I think I'll go straight to bed.” 

As she kissed him her good-night, he folded her tenderly in his 
arms, and said: ‘ Does my Agnes quite forgive her foolish old father 
for his silly blundering ? ” 

“Forgive my father!” she answered. ‘He has done me good and 
not evil all the days of my life.” 

The more the Doctor thought over his experiment, the less he 
could come to any opinion concerning it. He knew well enough 
that Agnes had had some liking for Edgar Vivian, and under all 
circumstances, it was not unnatural that he should have come into her 
mind. But then why had she refused to associate with him the 
very letter which Edgar strenuously denied having written? The 
Doctor shook his head hopelessly. 

When Mr. Grale asked next day, on the return of the papers, ‘ Did 
you try your experiment, and did you make anything out of it?” 
Dr. Palmer replied briefly : 

* T tried it ; but the results were nothing that would be of the least 
significance to you.” 

“‘ Were they to yourself?” enquired Mr. Grale. 

“TI can scarcely say,” returned the Doctor. “If anything, they 
confirmed me in my original belief that the letter asking for the fifty 
pounds was not written by Edgar Vivian.” 

“ Ah,” returned Mr. Grale, with a shake of the head, “ begging 
your pardon, Doctor, for the remark, there are none so blind as those 
who don’t wish to see.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE MEDIUMSHIP OF MISS BESSIE TEMPEST. 


WueEN Dr. Palmer received Mrs. Grale’s formal note of request for 
his company on Saturday afternoon, with that of his daughters, he 
was inclined to hope that Agnes would decline it. But she said a 
once that she would go. 

Mark Acland had accepted an invitation to bring the other walking- 
stick from Sladford himself, and to stay over the Sunday at Dr. 
Palmer’s. He arrived with it on Saturday at noon. 

Charles Carr wanted to see him for a reason of his own: he had 
completed the new mechanism on which he had been so busy, and 
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he wished to show it to the sympathising comrade of his boyhood, 
before sending it away for practical test. 

The new watchmaker’s hammer, which he had bought and used, 
was waiting to be returned to Webster, the owner of the one he had 
mislaid ; but Charles had forgotten the man’s address. He enquired 
it when sending the intimation to Mark Acland, for it was he who 
wrote, and Mark sent the address back in his note of acceptance. 
Charles at once despatched the instrument to Webster, with a note 
of apology and explanati6n. 

Dr. Palmer was struck by the change which had come over his 
daughter Agnes. He could not define it. It was not a look of 
dignity, or of calmness, or of resignation ; but it was something of all 
three. There had been no tragedy in the good Doctor’s own life. 
It had had a happy morning, happy struggles, happy success, happy 
love; and shall we be understood if we go on to say, happy sorrow, 
happy pathos, a long happy afternoon ? 

But whatever change might have been noted in Agnes Palmer’s 
bearing, nobody but her father was thinking about her, as he and his 
daughters were ushered into the drawing-room at Moorland House. 

They were the latest arrivals. Lady Laura Bond’s fly had been 
driven over early, and George Vivian was punctual to the 
appointed hour. There was another person in the room, whose 
identity Dr. Palmer did not clearly apprehend in the murmur 
of hurried introductions. This was an elderly gentleman with a 
freakish-looking flaxen wig. He had a clean-shaven face, young- 
looking from a distance, but scored and counter-scored by hundreds 
of minute wrinkles, which somehow suggested a previous acquaintance 
with rather trying cosmetics. He was talking in a high treble to 
George Vivian ; and in a very few remarks he managed to introduce 
the Army, India, and the Continent in a way which suggested a 
personal knowledge of them. Dr. Palmer had scarcely taken time to 
wonder who this individual might be before the young person whom 
the Doctor recognised as the central interest of the group addressed 
him as “ Pa.” 

The “ young person!” Dr. Palmer read that invidious designation 
in his daughter Agnes’s eyes, as they rested, with straightforward doubt 
and disfavour, on the “medium,” Miss Bessie Tempest. She was a 
little woman, with a slender waist and frisky flaxen curls, which some- 
how looked like her father’s wig. She was got up to represent a 
simple young thing, with school-girl frills, and two or three quaint 
little ornaments, such as we find in odd corners of good grandmothers’ 
jewel-cases. Nevertheless, Agnes Palmer was quite sure that Miss 
Bessie Tempest was not very much under thirty. 

Afternoon tea was brought in. Miss Bessie whispered something 
to Lady Laura with a laugh. Lady Laura replied that everybody 
here was friendly, and then explained publicly that Miss Bessie had 
questioned the prudence of this little hospitality, since prejudiced 
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people had been known to enquire whether some slight refreshment 
was not usually tendered before séances, or whether the medium might 
not introduce hachish or some similar medicament therein for the 
bewilderment of the senses and the common sense of the lieges. 
“We will all watch you, Bessie,” added Lady Laura, in her smoothest 
and sweetest manner. “If anybody has drugged me now, we must 
certainly trace it back to Mrs. Grale’s respectable servants.” 

“Tt is not in that way that she will try to cheat us,” thought Agnes 
Palmer: and while the rest of the company laughed lightly, she was 
serious. 

* An uncompromising girl,” decided that experienced matron, Lady 
Laura Bond, who was looking at her, “and we might be better with- 
out her. But how distinguished looking !” 

Then Lady Laura availed herself of the introduction which had 
just passed. “I am trying to keep up a little social lightness, Miss 
Palmer,” she whispered, “for dearest Mrs. Grale’s sake. The novelty 
alone of this assemblage is trying to her nerves: I can see that. And 
she has her own terrible fears besides.” 

“IT cannot think how she can endure such a thing as this,” answered 
Agnes, in a low voice, turning her clear eyes on Lady Laura’s face, and 
never supposing she was running against opinions. 

“‘ My dear, we must keep everything very smooth and sympathetic 
for her sake,” returned Lady Laura, with gentle emphasis. “I think a jar 
of any sort would be more than she could bear. And we are sure to 
have our reward. A little loving self-restraint generally obtains better 
evidence than the keenest scrutiny.” 

Agnes said nothing. She did not like the strangers: she somehow 
suspected them. 

The business of the evening was soon proceeded with. It was 
evident that Mr. Tempest took upon himself the part of master of 
the ceremonies. He and his daughter had a pretty little affectionate 
wrangle over the arrangement of the sitters. He had his own way. 
“T always do,” he said. “I know exactly how Bessie’s powers must 
be considered, and what is good for her.” 

“Poor dear pappy !” said the little person, “I think you must get 
terribly tired of it.” 

“TI get the commendation of the spirits,” said Mr. Tempest, im- 
pressively, “and that suffices for me.” 

‘“‘ Who are the spirits ?” asked Agnes of Lady Laura in a whisper. 
She formed her question so, though it had arisen in her own mind as 
“Who are the spirits supposed to be?” Fancy thinking of her own 
dear dead mother as one of the spirits ! 

“There are some special to any occasion, of course,” replied Lady 
Laura, in the same tone. ‘ But Miss Tempest has her own group of 
guardians who are always in attendance.” 

“ And who are they ?” persisted Agnes. 
“There is one named ‘Chang-li,’” said Lady Laura. “He was a 
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Chinese mandarin of the highest rank who lived about two hundred 
years ago. Then there is one who calls himself the ‘ Young 
Pretender,’ he will never tell us plainly whether he is a royal Stuart ; 
but from internal evidence, we think so. And then there is ‘Jane 
Shore.’ I dare say that will astonish you ; but after a time one gets to 
look differently on these things.” 

“So the oracles are a pagan, a prodigal, and a light woman!” 
Agnes might have thought had she been censorious. ‘“ But”—she 
said aloud—“ are the guardian spirits ever common people? People 
who have been in business; or faithful old family servants; or any- 
body of that kind?” 

Lady Laura looked up at her again. She understood all that Agnes 
did not say. “These mediums are doing a great work,” she answered, 
rather coldly. ‘“ Naturally they attract the influence and care of 
spirits in high place. Common people, doubtless, have common 
guides. But hush, something is soon to begin.” 

Mr. Grale had now brought forward the two walking-sticks. He 
laid them on the table in the centre of the group. His hand trembled 
a little as he did so, and Mrs. Grale began to cry quietly. 

*‘ Bessie is passing under an influence already,” proclaimed Lady 
Laura, in a stage whisper. 

“ Keep perfectly quiet,” instructed Mr. Tempest, lifting his hand. 
“‘ My daughter has not yet lost consciousness. If anything disturbs 
her just now, the whole sitting may be spoiled.” 

Lady Laura gave a little deprecating gesture. Nobody else stirred 
or spoke ; there was complete silence. 

“‘ Bessie is under control now,” said Mr. Tempest, presently. 
“ My daughter herself is quite unconscious of all that passes before 
her,” he added, in explanation. ‘I must be always with her under 
these circumstances. Her guides assure me I may entrust her to 
them, yet they applaud my solicitude. If we were to tell Bessie 
any fact now, or make her any promise, we should find that she 
knows nothing whatever about it, upon coming to herself.” 

‘“‘ And what is supposed to become of your daughter’s spirit in the 
meantime ?” asked Dr. Palmer. 

‘The guides say that they put it into the mesmeric sleep. Some- 
times they leave it so, unconscious ; sometimes they lead it through that 
sleep into higher spheres, whence it returns refreshed and illuminated.” 

Dr. Palmer could not help thinking that despite these distinguished 
attentions, Miss Bessie Tempest looked but a jaded and frivolous 
creature. Agnes happened to be thinking the same. 

Suddenly the medium stretched out her hand towards the staves. 
Her eyes were not quite closed, but there seemed no speculation in 
them, and indeed no vision, for she groped vainly for the sticks after 
the manner of the blind. She laid hold first of that which young 
Acland had brought from Sladford. She passed her hand down it 
from the ferule to the handle, and then she gave a shiver. 
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“There is some coarse, bad influence here,” she muttered. 

“ This is certain to be ‘ Jane Shore,’” whispered Lady Laura. “ She 
always comes for clairvoyance.” 

The medium spoke again ; her hand was now on the other stick, 
Allan’s own crook, with the silver ring. 

“ This is strange,” she said, fingering it. “ It feels cold and strange : 
what can be the meaning? ” 

She seemed to ask the question only of herself. Mrs. Grale mur- 
mured that it was quite right ; that it had been lying on the earth for 
months and months. “ And,” added the poor woman, “the ground 
is always damp round the Black Pool.” 

‘Now, nonsense!” cried Mr. Grale. “It can’t be cold through 
that: it has been standing in the sunniest corner of this house for 
days.” 

*“*T expect the control alludes to a psychic chill,” explained Mr. 
Tempest. ‘“ But we must not rush to conclusions too readily. Give 
her time.” 

She was still groping about the sticks, first one, then the other, as 
if puzzled. The company watched with absorbed interest. 

“These do not—I think—belong—either of them—to anybody 
here,” she slowly said, and the silence of the listeners seemed to give 
a curious expression of assent. ‘ I—stay !—I shall see a form pre- 
sently :—I see a figure already, but too dimly to describe it yet. Will 
the friends converse among each other? There is a little want of 
fusion in the mental atmosphere.” 

“This is going to be a splendid sitting,” Lady Laura whispered. 

“‘T hope it is not going to be too dreadful,” said poor Mrs. Grale. 
* Tt’s wonderful how she seems to know things by the touch. You 
see she did not dislike poor Alny’s stick; only the other one—and 
that, I am sure, never was his.” 

George Vivian, at this juncture, was seized with a long, troublesome 
cough. Agnes looked sharply at him, tempted to think that it began 
in a giggle. Anyhow, it went on seriously enough. He tried to 
smother it by holding his pocket-handkerchief to his mouth—Agnes 
noticed that handkerchief of specially fine cambric, with a narrow 
black line running round it just above the hem. It struck her as 
singular that so punctilious a dandy as George Vivian should carry a 
black-edged handkerchief when he was not in mourning, 

“You are quite sure you never said a word about Alny to Miss 
Tempest, Lady Laura?” pleaded Mrs. Grale. 

“ Quite positive,” said Lady Laura, decisively. ‘“ Mr. Tempest can 
answer that for me. I have not been alone with Bessie. at all; he 
has been with us entirely. Dear Mrs. Grale, you may believe me. I 
have not spoken upon the subject to either Mr. or Miss Tempest.” 

“ Certainly not,” confirmed Mr. Tempest. “It might have a bad 
effect upon my daughter, were she told anything beforehand—would 
be almost sure to take her power away.” 
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“My ! how particular the spirits must be !” cried Mrs. Grale. 

“ Hush!” said Mr. Tempest: ‘‘ Hush! Listen !” 

“The figure is coming into view,” the medium was beginning, 
dreamily. “It is ayoung man. The hair is fair—a lightish brown, 
and a little curling. _The face has a nice colour. It is a pleasant 
face. Now it is growing sad.” 

Mrs. Grale was violently agitated. 

“Tt is standing behind the mistress of the house,” went on the 
entranced medium. ~ “ It smiles and makes a gesture of affection to- 
wards her. Now the face grows sad again and a little angry ——” 

“Oh, not angry with me!” cried the poor mother. 

“Calm yourself—calm yourself, dearest friend,” Lady Laura en- 
treated of Mrs. Grale: “ or we shall not be able to go on.” 

“ The figure entreats the lady to be calm ; it cannot otherwise com- 
municate,” proceeded the medium. “It is fading! It wishes much 
to say something, but it cannot.” 

* All that must mean that Alny is dead !” wailed the mother. 

** No, no, it need not,” said Lady Laura. 

“ But it is the spirits of the dead that appear again,” urged the be- 
wildered woman ; “ not the spirits of the living.” 

“* When clairvoyants are in this mesmeric state they can see living 
people at a distance,” said Lady Laura. ‘“ Perhaps your son—if that 
was your son—is at this moment wishing he was with you, or is 
asleep and dreaming of you! We might have discovered everything 
if you could only have been calm.” 

Mrs. Grale made a-supreme effort. “ TI’ll try to be,” she said. 

“ The figure is returning,” spoke the medium. “It holds a picture. 
Such a gloomy place !—a dark pool surrounded by trees. He points 
to the water !” 

Mrs. Grale fairly shrieked. ‘The medium shrieked too—and started 
up with extended arms and glaring eyes. 

“This is one of the dangers to which we are always exposed,” cried 
Mr. Tempest, in a white heat of suppressed agitation. ‘* Mrs. Grale 
is too excitable, poor lady. She has disturbed my daughter’s peculiar 
state, and that is dangerous to the medium. And possibly, too, at the 
same time, my daughter’s gift was brought into contact with something 
terrible—when it comes suddenly upon a dead body, for instance, there 
is always a sharp convulsion.” 

“ Bessie will be taken care of,” said Lady Laura, sweetly. ‘The 
controlling spirits will erase every painful picture from her brain before 
they restore her to herself. But we must think of dear Mrs. Grale. 
She really must retire.” 

“T will go with her,” said Lettice Palmer, who herself looked a 
little pale and tremulous. 

Poor Mrs. Grale did not object ; she felt too bewildered, too un- 
happy. During the commotion of their withdrawal, the medium half 
awoke, gave a few wailing sobs, and then “ went off” again. 
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“Will the friend, controlling, say whether she still sees the figure ? ” 
asked Mr. Tempest. 

“T do,” replied the medium. “But it is changed. He is like an 
image. He conveys to me that it was not by his own will he—he— 
what is it he says ?—went away? I think that’s it. Not by his own 
will he went away.” 

“ Ha!” ejaculated Mr. Grale. 

“He won’t tell me anything about it,” proceeded the medium. 
‘“‘ He shakes his head. But in the air I see a luminous word. What 
is it?—‘ play?’ Is not that queer?” 

There was no mistaking the intense interest of the audience, albeit 
the expression of each face was singularly varied. Richard Grale’s 
was quite fierce in its suspense. Mr. Tempest glanced round. 

“Ts there no word beside?” he said. ‘This may be some mistake.” 

Is it that we shall ‘ play music ?’” suggested Lady Laura. “The 
controls often ask that, when the sitters need soothing.” 

The medium shook her head vigorously. 

“Is there some word to precede ‘ play?’ ” suggested Mr. Tempest. 
“Fair play, for instance ? ” 

“That’s it, that’s it,” cried the medium. “TI see it all now. Two words. 
They are not fair play, but ‘foul play.’ The figure is fading—it is gone!” 

““ May we ask any question ?” enquired Mr. Grale, eagerly. 

“Yes, certainly,” said Mr. Tempest ; “only questions cannot be 
always answered.” 

“Can the lady tell me anything about a certain box in my. posses- 
sion?” Mr. Grale asked accordingly, with an air of timidity which 
sat upon him strangely. 

“The medium turned her face towards him. “I think I know 
the one you mean,” she muttered, after a pause. ‘‘I don’t like it,” she 
decided. 

“Can you tell me what is in the box?” 

“‘ Papers,” she answered, confidently. Then she added, “I am 
not sure but there are other things also—perhaps jewels.” 

“ That’s good!” said Mr. Grale. ‘“ That’s a wonderful test, even 
down to her not being quite sure.” 

“T like a test that comes out in that natural, simple way,” observed 
Mr. Tempest, smoothing his hands with complacency. 

The medium suddenly rose, and stepped slowly round the table, till 
she reached George Vivian’s chair. Amid the rapt attention of all 
present, she put her hand on his shoulder, and said softly : 

“Vou have a secret sorrow—a trouble, and nobody suspects it. 
You do not say I am wrong ?” 

George Vivian, whose head was bent, did not speak. 

“You know I am right,” she went on, in the calm, dreamy tone. 
“There are two influences in your life, there are in all lives—but in 
yours, they are both very strong and very distinct. One is controlled 
by your bad angel, the other by your good one. The bad one is 
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nearest you yet. “It seems to you and to many to be an angel of 
light. But I think it will be soon found out. Have faith in your 
good influence. I see bright days before you—many bright, happy 
years. That shows that the good influence triumphs.” 

George raised his head, as if he were about to ask a question ; but 
none came from him. 

She moved on to Mr. Grale’s chair. Her figure changed curiously, 
so did the very features of her face, and when she spoke her voice had 
a strange foreign twang. 

“Sare,” she said, “I have to say to you, ‘Temper justice with 
mercy :’ and believe all hidden things will be made manifest in a 
right way. Dat is all. You are very keen practical man. Do you 
know our great philosopher, Confucius? You would appreciate him.” 

“ That is ‘Chang-li,’” whispered Lady Laura. : 

The medium passed on to Dr. Palmer. ‘“Sare,” said the queer 
voice, ‘there is an atmosphere of light and joy about you. There 
is healing in your presence. Our medium has felt it. She might 
have suffered more under the shocks of the present sitting had you 
not been here. People may think they deceive you, because you are 
so wise and far-seeing that you always choose to trust the goodness which 
is in the worst, and which sometimes they do not know themselves.” 

The last expression of face and voice were passing. The medium 
put both her hands on Lady Laura’s shoulders. 

“ Dearest friend,” she said, “the spirits bear witness to your cheer- 
ful struggles with the trials you nobly bear in silence. You will get 
speedy help over the trouble which is now distréssing you. Some of 
those to whom you are always ready to tender the highest light and 
leading will seek out your difficulties and straighten your paths before 
you. Worse than widowed lady, celestial love waits ever on your 
footsteps, and I am but the humble interpreter of influences too lofty 
to communicate directly with earth. They send, by my hand, a string 
of pearls and a cross of gold to the White Dove.” 

She went through a form of delivering invisible articles to Lady 
Laura, who kissed her hand with dramatic fervour and murmured, 
“Your words have never failed me yet.” 

The medium then passed on to Agnes Palmer. 

“Maiden,” she said, insinuatingly, “have you not any question to 
ask me?” 

Agnes looked straight at her. What a mean little face it was! like 
that of a wax doll, on whose insipid commonplace some malicious 
sculptor had graved a few lines expressing cunning and selfishness! 

“No,” said Agnes, “ I have nothing whatever to ask.” 

The medium drew back a little from the table and puckered her 
brow. ‘A name is suddenly given me,” she said. “I don’t know 
what it means. I think it is the name of somebody in the room.” 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Grale, eagerly. 

“Some of the letters come and go,” she said, seeming to trace them 
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, yes, Edgar. 
Viv—Vivian. Do 


with her finger on the atmosphere. “E D G 
Then there are two V’s in the other name 
you know who that is ?” 

Agnes’s face was white and still as marble. George Vivian spoke. 

“Yes; that is my younger brother,” he said. He was evidently 
surprised. 

**My son Allan’s latest confidant,” said Mr. Grale. There was 
not much in the words, but there was a great deal in the tone; and 
George, who (wrapt in his own affairs and in his attendance on the 
General) was profoundly ignorant of what had been going on around 
him for some months past, looked at his old neighbour in surprise. 

“The influence is passing!” exclaimed Mr. Tempest. “ But it 
has been an unusually protracted sitting, and I think I may say suc- 
cessful—yes, successful, though most painful.” 

“Poor Mrs. Grale,” sighed Lady Laura. ‘“ Dear Bessie,” she 
added, kissing the medium, who was now looking around as if half 
awake and bewildered, “ you have told us wonderful things. We were 
so afraid, for you grew agitated in speaking words that seemed to in- 
timate this poor young gentleman is lying in some terrible dark water.” 

“* The Black Pool,” spoke Mr. Grale, harshly. 

“Oh, I never said so, did I?” asked the medium, in apparent 
alarm. ‘‘ Oh, but you must remember that you may have misunder- 
stood me! Did I speak in figures, pa, as you say I generally do?” 

‘Yes, my dear, you did,” answered pompous Mr. Tempest. 

Everybody had pushed back their chairs with a certain sense of 
relief. ‘The doors had been set open, and the servants were coming 
in with wine and sundry light refreshments ordered to be in readiness. 
There was James, who had known too much from the beginning, 
and there was Susan as ready to hear as to speak. 

“Where is Mrs. Grale ?” asked the medium. 

“* She had to go away,” said Lady Laura. “ It was too much for her.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” lamented Miss Tempest. “ Did the control 
say anything very sad ?” 

“It gave the word ‘foul play,’” said Mr. Grale, in the same ominous 
tone. 

* Do you know of any water answering the description given by the 
control?” asked Mr. Tempest. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Grale. ‘“‘The Black Pool; a place near here.” 

“Would you care to have it dragged?” enquired Mr. Tempest. 
“Tt might be a singular testimony,” he added, only half aloud. 

“Tt is very deep,” replied Mr. Grale. “But it might be done— 
money would do it.” 

“Ah, you rich people, who can dare to say this shall be done, and 
that shall be done,” sighed Lady Laura. 

“Was it not singular that your brother’s name should be introduced, 
Mr. George?” whispered Mary Anne Grale, aside. She had felt her- 
self rather overlooked during the sitting, but she firmly believed she 
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must be that “ good influence ” which had been indicated to George, 
and so was comforted. ‘ And was there really any meaning in the 
wonderful things which were said to you ?” 

“Tt was strange to bring in poor old Edgar,” George answered. 
“There was nothing very wonderful said to me.” 

** About the secret sorrow ?” whispered Mary Anne. 

* Yes, that was a fortunate hit ; but all the rest about the influences 
was mere twaddle,” he replied, rather restively. 

“‘ Perhaps you fail to recognise its truth,” gently said Mary Anne. 

By this time they were all making preparations for departure, in- 
tending not to disturb Mrs. Grale. With as much gallantry as he 
could command, Mr. Grale prepared to hand her ladyship to her hired 
carriage. From what had passed, it seemed that poor Lady Laura 
was not without her own difficulties. “ Aristocratic shoes often pinch,” 
said homely Mr. Grale to himself, and added aloud: “ You seem to 
have good friends among the spirits, Lady Laura.” 

“TI need them,” she replied sadly, “I have few earthly ones.” 

‘“* Well, well,” said the manufacturer, “I’m but a plain man, and if 
I put it bluntly, you must excuse me. But I take it very kindly that 
your ladyship has tried to do so much for me, and if ever—if there’s 
anything I could advise you on, or help you in, you’ve only to say 
the word, and Richard Grale is at your service.” 

Lady Laura raised her dark liquid eyes. ‘‘ How can I thank you !” 
she said. ‘ My spirit friends are true prophets. Your generous offer 
has not come too soon, for, indeed, I need sucha friend. I shall take 
the liberty of writing a letter to you to-morrow, Mr. Grale, explaining 
certain circumstances to you.” 

“ That’s right,” responded Mr. Grale. “TI like to be taken at my 
word. Yes, the spirits do seem to know a thing or two. There’s few 
would have said I could appreciate a philosopher.” 

‘Of course,” said Lady Laura, rather absently. ‘ Dear Mr. Grale,” 
she added, “‘ when you hear my distresses, you must not trouble your 
good wife with them. She has enough sorrow of her own just now, 
without making her sensitive soul bleed for a friend.” 

‘Sometimes it does people good to find that others beside them- 
selves have something to bear,” returned Mr. Grale: “ but it shall be 
exactly as you wish, Lady Laura.” 

The Palmers and George Vivian were hastening along the twilight 
road. George had offered his arm to Lettice, and they were talking 
gaily. Agnes was clinging to her father, and between them there 
was perfect silence. 

“* Agnes,” said the Doctor at last, “I want to hear what you think 
about it all? Was it unaccountable truth? or was it deep-laid 
trickery ?” 

(To be continued. ) 

















































A COUNTRY HEART. 


By G. B. Stuart. 
a 
“ (*OOD-MORNING, Miss Verey; I thought I would just look 
round and see if you were inclined to come out.” 

“Come out! Isn’t it pouring with rain ?” 

“Why, yes, to be sure, so it is! Well, may I come in, then?” 

“ Come in, by all means, but shake yourself well first in the hall. 
Now,” as Harry Tredennick disappeared from the window and entered 
by the front door, which at Myrtle Bank stands wide open all the 
lodging-letting season : “take the paper, or put my work-box in order, 
or look at Cornhill till I have finished my letter, and then we can 
make some plans.” 

The young man sat down with the paper held suggestively in front 
of him, but his eyes looked unblinkingly over the top of it at Miss 
Verey. He was not much of a reader, at the best of times, and would 
not think of so employing himself except under severe pressure. 

Kate Verey went on writing: “The one young man of this 
benighted place has just dropped in to call, for the fourth time since 
Sunday.”—This was such a telling way of winding up her letter; so 
much more effective than “The post is just going,” or “ Mamma is 
calling me to make tea.”——“ He is a kind of giant, who lives in these 
solitudes,” she went on, to her friend, Mrs. Chamberlain; “fairly good- 
looking and well-mannered, only rather a bore about incessant sight- 
seeing. I believe he has a baronetcy somewhere in the back- 
ground. Now, don’t go and repeat all this to Captain Anstey the 
next time you are hard up for conversation, or he will be sure to say 
something nasty and sarcastic about my summer at the seaside! By- 
the-bye, is he going to do any yachting this year?” 

Mrs. Chamberlain was Kate Verey’s dearest friend ; Captain Anstey 
was her cousin and her guest ; and Kate herself was the prettiest and 
most whimsical girl in their set, who, instead of going visiting among 
her friends after the London season was over, as all properly disposed 
girls would have done, insisted on carrying her mother off to a remote 
South Coast fishing-village for the two months of autumn which 
should, canonically, be spent in Scotland. Whether she repented her 
freak, and whether she really wished the end of her letter to be pre- 
served from Captain Anstey’s knowledge, I leave the reader to de- 
termine. 

“There! that’s done,” said Kate, looking up and catching her visitor’s 
round grey eyes fixed upon her, which disconcerted the “kind of 
giant ” much more than the London-bred young lady. “ Anything in 
the paper this morning? ’ 
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“‘T wasn’t reading—I mean I don’t think so—yes there is, though ; 
a seal came ashore at Polkerry. Would you,” very diffidently, “like to 
hear about it ?” 

“Oh, ‘no, not for the world! Isn’t there any cholera news, or any 
military and naval appointments, or anything about people one 
knows ? ” 

“The Rev. John and Mrs. Cannody and family at Sea View; the 
Misses Peach at 1, Marine Parade; Mrs. and Miss " 

‘Oh, stop, stop, for goodness’ sake! I thought you had the Post, 
not that dreadful local story-teller. Just see if there are any yachts 
in, and then we will decide what is to be done with to-day.” | 

“The Avaminta, Mr. Seagrave, gone on to Weymouth; the 
Waterbaby, Captain Harrison, and the Jessamine, Mr. Lockhart, for 
Cowes; the £éinore, Hon. Charles Burke, put in here to coal. 
She’s that big, hulking thing lying half across the harbour.—I don’t 
see any fun in steam yachting.” 

Miss Verey’s interest in the yachts was not very great, for she only 
answered: ‘Is that all?” and looking across at the bay, which lay 
below the window : “I think it’s clearing” she said. ‘T’ll go and see 
what mamma is doing, and tell her we are going out. I want 
a hundred things in the town, and you can come and carry them 
for me.” 

These two young people had grown very friendly during the month 
that the Vereys had spent at Myrtle Bank. The young lady was the 
elder by two or three years, and by all the experience of life, from 
childhood, in London Society. Harry Tredennick knew Mrs. Briscoe, 
the parson’s wife of the neighbourhood, old Madam Tredennick, his 
own grandmother, and her attendant, Miss Meux, and perhaps half a 
dozen young ladies of Torferry ; good, red-cheeked, rather shapeless 
young women of a pattern well-known in this and other country 
localities. Here his experience of the fair sex came to an end. Miss 
Verey knew, or appeared to know, the whole Army and Navy, the Bar 
and the Church, the ins and outs of both Universities ; not to speak 
of diplomatic circles, political circles, aristocratic circles, theatrical 
circles—widening out indefinitely into the vast ocean of society, 
which used to make young Tredennick by turns rabidly restless or 
dolefully dissatisfied with himself and his surroundings, wishing that 
this world of which he knew so little and Miss Verey so much, had 
but one head to be smitten off at a blow. 

For, of course, the soldiers and sailors, lawyers and curates, with 
dukes, peers and bigwigs of all sorts must be in love with her. How 
could it be otherwise, when Harry Tredennick, who had never cared 
to look at a woman before in his life, had been so completely van- 
quished by her charms the first moment he saw her in Torferry 
church? The tall, white-clad figure whom the old sexton handed 
ostentatiously up to the top of the church, just as Mr. Briscoe began 
the service, was as different in face and style and raiment from the 
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usual run of Torferry girls as a denizen from another planet could 
have been. 

Half the girls in the place had white gowns for Sundays, but this 
one neither stuck out in front through too much starch, nor dropped 
down on the sides for lack of it; it hung in some mysterious grace- 
ful way which made it look just the right thing for the old country 
church and the blazing August day. There were lilac touches about 
it too; not aggressive bows and ends, but suspicions of colour at 
once cool and gay, and a shady hat with some white muslin round it, 
which Mrs. Briscoe afterwards in vain tried to achieve for her two 
half-grown girls with three or four yards of the finest muslin to be 
had in the town, and a dozen of lace that you would scarcely have 
known to be imitation ! 

Bond Street had twisted the muslin on Miss Verey’s hat, and Regent 
Street had fashioned the inimitable simplicity of her dress, and both 
went to set off a face and figure which all modistes agreed it was a 
pleasure to decorate. No wonder Harry Tredennick, facing down the 
church from the Squire’s square pew alongside the altar, heard little 
of service or sermon, and went near to forgetting his weekly duty of 
carrying round the offertory bag. He had never felt shy about this 
duty before, but somehow on this Sunday he half wished that Mark 
Rowe, the Briscoe’s factotum, would collect both sides; it seemed 
such a boyish thing for the “ young squire ” to be doing—as if he were 
still Briscoe’s pupil, as he had been a few years ago, when the custom 
arose. However, as one side of the church was evidently awaiting 
him and his bag, he was forced to go through with it, receiving the 
sticky pennies, and the elusive threepenny pieces which had 
been cherished all the morning in the palms of cotton gloves or the 
knotted corners of handkerchiefs, and a shilling from the stranger lady, 
who did not seem a bit flustered by the presentation of the red velvet 
watch pocket. Harry stood staring at her hand, with its long wrinkled 
glove, the ruffles of lace above, where a little rim of white arm 
gleamed, and the wonderful serpentine twists of gold bracelet. Miss 
Verey had handed him back the bag and in another moment she 
looked at him inquiringly, wondering why he still delayed. The boy 
turned crimson and hurried on, he hardly knew how. The lady only 
thought: “What a good-looking boy; reading with the clergyman 
most likely. He will do for boating.” 

After this first encounter, the next step was not difficult where the 
young man had the “ Tredennick will,” and the young lady was bored, 
and consequently accessible. The Briscoes called at Myrtle Bank 
on the London ladies, and Miss Verey returned the visit on be- 
half of her mother, and having brought no umbrella, was very glad 
to accept Mr. Tredennick’s escort back, when a sudden storm caught 
her a few steps from the vicarage, where Mr. Tredennick and his 
umbrella had been lying in wait. He did not see any need to ex- 
plain, but he knew the climate sufficiently to be on his guard even on 
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an apparently fine day, and an introduction was easily effected, Miss 
Verey graciously saying she had heard of him from his old friend 
Mrs. Briscoe. 

Under the umbrella, which the young man was obliged to hold (so 
strong is the wind in this locality when a sudden squall arises !) Harry 
Tredennick found himself most wonderfully at his ease, considering 
that he had never in all his twenty years held a téte-A-téte with a 
pretty girl before. Perhaps it was the girl’s doing that they so soon 
made friends, for as every intelligent woman knows there is no surer 
way of gaining a young man’s admiration than by leading him un- 
consciously on to his own strongest ground. Kate Verey could no 
more help trying to make every man she met like her than she could 
help her hair curling. Consequently her tact led her to talk of the 
country and the coast, where Harry Tredennick was as much at home 
as a young seaman ; of the Park, where his grandmother lived (Miss 
Verey had heard of “ Madam” in Torferry, and knew that “ the 
family ” had been squires of Tredennick for six hundred years) ; of the 
Tors and moors and coves that she should like to see in the neigh- 
bourhood, but scarcely knew how to compass. 

By the time they had reached Myrtle Bank, half a mile above the 
town, the infatuated young native had promised rows, sails, drives, 
rides in every direction, and Miss Verey with the mental note, 
“Mamma can’t mind such a boy as this,” had accepted some of the 
proposed excursions conditionally on Mr. Tredennick’s coming in then 
and there and being introduced to her mother. 

Then, as the rain continued, as it has a way of doing at Torferry, 
tea was brought in, and Mr. Tredennick must stay and have some, and 
the rapid friendship was cemented over the kettle-boiling, and the fire 
lighting and the toasting ; for a sudden wet day in a lodging demands 
a fire and hot toast most imperatively. And when poor Harry at last 
tore himself away, half an hour short of his grandmother’s dinner 
time, he was as sincerely in love with the London lady as ever any 
poor boy in this world has been with his first love, three years his 
senior. 

Don’t tease the poor lad, Kate,” said old Mrs. Verey, looking up 
from her novel when he was gone. “He is but a boy, and a very 
simple one, and it is scarcely fair to treat him like a man.” 

‘Gracious, mother ! that great big creature can look after himself ; 
but I will treat him quite as a boy, I promise you.” 

And so she did, with a misleading frankness which was more 
dangerous to Harry’s peace of mind than more subtle coquetries 
which might have puzzled and confused him. And from this artless 
boy-and-girl camaraderie, which Harry found so enchantingly real, 
and Kate so amusingly fresh, arose the friendly footing of affairs 
described in Kate’s letter to Mrs. Chamberlain : “ the young man has 
dropped in to call, for the fourth time since Sunday.—He rather 
bores me about incessant sight-seeing.” 
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II. 


KaTE came down equipped for her walk. Harry had seen her in 
many costumes since the memorable white dress on that first Sunday, 
and each toilette, as it appeared from the arched travelling trunks 
above, seemed more marvellous and more becoming than the last. 

But Kate’s precaution against the rain threw all her other bewitch- 
ments into the shade. The costume for wet weather which had held 
good in Torferry from time immemorial was a long, circular waterproof 
cloak of brown or iron-grey. But this young lady from London had 
a real Redfern-cut ‘‘ Newmarket,” of darkest blue waterproof cloth, 
and a wonderful little yachting cap with a peak, under which the 
yellow curls twisted distractingly, as they had a way of doing in rainy 
weather : the serge skirts were short enough to clear the neat lace-up 
boots, and the slender hands, as shapely as the feet, were clad in dog- 
skin gloves. 

I am afraid Harry stared rather more openly even than usual at 
this coquettish apparition, for Kate stopped in front of him and asked 
in all seriousness : 

‘“‘ What is there wrong with me ? Don’t mind saying. Am I crooked: 
or anything ? ” 

Tredennick was a shy young fellow, despite his gigantic size, and: 
had not been brought up to know that nowadays any young man 
may openly tell any young lady she is good-looking to her face andi 
without preamble, so he could think of no answer beyond, “ Oh, you're: 
all right.” But his handsome grey eyes expressed something more, 
for even Kate, with all her experience, could not help flushing as 
little under their honest and evident admiration. 

“Come along or we shall be late, and mamma has given me a 
dozen more commissions. I hope this is not the afternoon when al} 
Torferry shuts itself up early and goes out to walk with its young 
man !” 

Hardly are the careless words spoken than Kate feels rather than 
sees—for she is looking at her own pretty boots stepping down the 
wet path—that her companion is blushing hotly all over his fair skin 
and to the edge of the sunburnt neck which shows above his blue 
serge collar. She deftly changes the subject, inwardly laughing a little 
to herself that perhaps the young Squire has been joked, or, perhaps,,. 
even called to account for his infatuation at Myrtle Bank ; while he is 
only conscious of Mrs. Briscoe’s recent warnings against making him- 
self and Miss Verey conspicuous, and his grandmother’s contemptuous 
refusal to call on the London ladies, when he had at last screwed up 
his courage to demand outright what he had been hinting at for the 
last three weeks. 

“ Even if you forget you are a Tredennick, you may be sure these- 
friends of yours do not,” she had said, significantly. And Harry had 
there and then banged off to see the loveliest and dearest of her sex, 
the only woman he ever could or would love, anathematising the- 
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ridiculous will of the old Squire, which left him under his grand- 
mother’s guardianship till his five-and-twentieth year. 

Amongst one of the terrors of his childhood which poor motherless 
Harry Tredennick had learnt to hate was his grandmother’s quarterly 
descents upon Torferry “for shopping,” when the old, close carriage 
was in requisition, with both windows up, and Madam drove down to 
the town and spent the afternoon driving from one shop to another, 
harrying the shop people and abusing their wares. Harry, who was 
of a naturally peaceable, even, polite disposition, hated being taken 
on these outings, and as he grew older used to try and mollify the 
feelings of the tradespeople by being particularly civil on his own 
account and keeping particularly clear of the town altogether on the 
occasions of ‘“‘ Madam’s” periodical visits. But shopping with Kate 
Verey was quite another thing. In fact it was an exquisite entertain- 
ment, which Harry did not know Torferry town was capable of 
producing. 

First of all, there was the dairywoman to interview. 

“ Mrs. Tubbs, how is it that the last two junkets have been so 
much smaller than those we began with?” And Mrs. Tubbs makes 
answer, rolling up her arms in her apron and dropping her words 
very carefully and slowly : “‘ Well, tu be sure, Miss, I knew they were 
tu sma’al, but indeed them fulish calves hav’ been a-lapping up a’al 
the milk, and I says to Tubbs, they Lunnon ladies have such sma’al 
“appetites, they du of 

“Now, Mrs. Tubbs,” said Kate, severely, ‘‘you know that isn’t 
fair! You must choose between either me or the calves. I can get 
as good a junket from Mrs. Hooper ——” 

“Don’t yer speak of her, miss,” cried the repentant Tubbs, who 
answered to the spur in a moment. “ Her’s as messy a hand about a 
dairy as I shouldn’t like yu to touch a junket from.” With which 
enigmatical criticism on her vis-d-vis, Mrs. Hooper, she promised a 
noticeable amendment in the size of the next junket, and parted from 
her customer with profound respect for the “ Lunnon lady ” who had 
detected the reduced quantity so cleverly. 

“Tt’s a ninepenny junket,” explained Kate, laughing, “and we 
have it all times and seasons, a dozen times a-week, for mamma and 
I both adore it. Mrs. Tubbs sends it up in a lovely old china bowl. 
But when I began to notice that the wreath of flowers, painted round 
‘the inside edge, was every time becoming more and more visible, 
while at first not a sign of it showed above the cream, I determined 
I would try what effect a judicious reference to Mrs. Hooper would 
have on my diminishing delicacy. Now, come on to Tucker's, and 
see if that hopeful young man has got me my blue silk at last.” 

The long-expected London parcel had arrived, so Tucker was able 
to supply the dark blue knitting silk which Miss Verey was working 
up into the most dandified gentleman’s socks that Harry had ever seen. 
He had not dared to ask for whom they were intended, though he had 
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watched their progress with intense interest, and was never so pleased 
as when their rapid growth required his services to hold another skein 
while Kate wound it. He possessed himself of the parcel now, and 
followed to the post-office, hurrying in to ask for the Myrtle Bank 
letters, by the second and undelivered mail, while Miss Verey 
remained outside chatting to Mrs. Briscoe, who, in spite of the 
damp, had been to call on the Rev. John and Mrs. Cannody, 
and welcome them to Torferry, in the hopes of getting a sermon or 
two out of them for her consumptive husband before the season was 
over. She had been rewarded by liberal promises of help from the 
gratified parson ; and now, by meeting face to face the young lady 
with whom it was said young Harry Tredennick was making 
himself a great fool, Mrs. Briscoe, who was a kind-hearted, foolish, 
and intensely meddlesome lady, equally inclined to “gush” as 
to take ready offence, was “just a little bit” surprised. You 
know that her own overtures of friendship had not been as readily 
responded to as the young Squire’s. Besides, she had an un- 
acknowledged grudge against Miss Verey in the shape of several 
yards of tumbled white book-muslin, which had come to nothing 
as hat trimming, and was not even available for window-blinds. 
So no wonder that the little woman felt inclined for a scrimmage 
with the audacious stranger, and accosted her in a tone of virtuous 
hostility as she approached, and Harry Tredennick, lifting his hat, 
disappeared into the post-office. 

Miss Verey, on her side, had no particular feelings of any sort for 
the Rectoress of Torferry, whom she found a dowdy little inquisitive 
person, and whose absorption in her neighbours’ affairs she could not 
at allcomprehend. But she had no objection to stand and chat with 
her in the middle of the High Street, especially when the party from 
the Ziinore, the big steam yacht in the harbour, had just come ashore, 
and was also making for the post-office. Three men, in yachting 
dress, glanced approvingly at Kate Verey as. they passed, and the last 
of them lifted his hat, half hesitatingly, as he looked a second time at 
the young lady, and she recognised him with a stately but gracious 
bow. 

“A friend of yours?” gasped Mrs. Briscoe, so audibly that the 
gentleman must have heard. 

Kate waited calmly till he had entered the swing door of the office, 
and then turning to the lady, answered : “Oh, yes ; otherwise I should 
not have bowed !” 

Mrs. Briscoe felt herself snubbed, and her colour rose; she rushed 
incontinently into the battle. 

“I’m glad if some of your own friends are coming down to see 
you while you are here ; it will give Henry Tredennick time to attend 
to his reading. My husband says he has been quite idle lately, and 
will have no chance of his examination in October unless all this— 
well—dangling about, was the Rector’s expression—comes to an end.” 
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Then, as Miss Verey did not speak: ‘ You know, my dear girl, in a 
little place like this, people zw// take notice of such a very marked 
flirtation, and Henry Tredennick being the squire, and your mother 
such a very old lady.” 

Here Mrs. Briscoe got terribly confused, for the girl had slowly 
turned her face full on her, and was waiting to reply. 

“Good afternoon,” was all she said, however ; and crossing the 
street, she joined Harry Tredennick, who was pushing out of the post- 
office with more letters and papers in his hands than he or his grand- 
mother ever received at the Park in a month. 

“‘ Stop a moment,” she said, “there is a gentleman in here I want 
to speak to.” And when little Mr. Verriker emerged he was quite 
astonished at the friendly greeting he got from the exclusive Miss 
Verey, with whom in town he was but slightly acquainted. 

Mrs. Briscoe, burning with her rebuff, had retreated upon the 
Misses Peach, of Marine Parade, whose diffident umbrellas came 
bobbing round the corner at the minute. But she could see the 
group at the post-office quite well: the animated girl and the pleased 
face of her London friend, Harry standing by, with the letters and 
parcels, looking down from his superior height in unconcealed jealousy 
of the new comer: the Hon. Charles Burke, and his other shipmate, 
minutely examining a case of nail-brushes in the chemist’s window 
opposite, which, being of plate-glass, gave a very fair reflection of 
‘‘Verriker’s last !” 

The young lady had positively nothing to say to Mr. Verriker when 
she addressed him ; but a vehement desire to repay Mrs. Briscoe 
for her unwarrantable impertinence possessed her, and she guessed 
that this would have the desired effect. Accordingly, some questions 
about the yachting and some mutual friends were easily started, and 
Verriker began eagerly to regret that their racing engagements 
necessitated an immediate start for Falmouth directly the coaling 
was over. “Otherwise, I’m sure, Burke—let me introduce Mr. 
Burke to you, Miss Verey—would have been only too proud to take 
you and your people round to Torquay, if you cared about sailing, 
Is Mrs. Chamberlain with you ?” 

“ You are very good,” answered Kate, bowing to the Honourable 
Charles, who had now openly given over the study of the nail-brushes, 
and had drawn himself into the principal group. 

‘*No, alas, Mrs. Chamberlain is in the north. No rural delights 
that I could urge would tempt her from home so near the 12th. I 
don’t think the day would be observed at all in Scotland if she were 
known not to be at Invertocher, but would just be passed over un- 
noticed.” 

This was said to Mr. Burke, who had intimated, by a smile of in- 
telligence, that he, too, knew Mrs. Chamberlain. Mr. Verriker, 
anxious to reassert his claim of prior acquaintance, here broke in. 

“ Anstey, her cousin, is at Falmouth: we are going round to meet 
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him. He has the Halcyon this year, Westerton’s old boat. You 
know him, of course ?” 

“Captain Anstey? Oh yes. Well, I must be going, and wish you 
a very pleasant cruise, and good luck in the racing to-morrow. Are 
you going to race the Ha/cyon, did you say? Tell Captain Anstey, 
if you think of it, that you met me here, and that I am not a bit dull : 
he had better come round and see.” 

Miss Verey signed a little imperiously to Harry that she was ready 
to turn homewards, and sailed down the street, without another glance 
in the direction of Mrs. Briscoe’s shepherd’s plaid waterproof. 

“Tll-mannered, fast chit,” muttered that lady to herself, hastily 
quitting the Misses Peach. “If she hadn’t flounced off, at a tangent, 
about nothing at all, she might have introduced those men to me, 
and I dare say they would have contributed something handsome for 
the infants’ treat, if I had sent Mark Rowe on board with the col- 
lecting book.” 

Meanwhile Kate had declared that her other purchases and errands 
were of no account, and that she would rather finish the afternoon 
by a good walk than by poking in the town any longer ; to which Harry 
gladly assented : his disconsolate face clearing rapidly as they left the 
streets, with their hideous possibilities of old friends and London men 
‘behind, and got into the open country, where he always felt himself to 
be at so much greater advantage. Then with the sea breeze in his 
face, and the young blood leaping pleasantly in his veins, as he and 
Kate kept pace together along the fresh sandy road, he made bold to 
proffer a request which had been in his head for some time, and had 
now taken shape as a plan which only wanted the seal of Miss Verey’s 
approval. 

“‘ Next week I want you to come out for a whole day’s boating. 
You said you would like to see the Giant Stones, and you have scarcely 
given the AZermazd a fair trial yet. Don’t refuse me, for it’s my birth- 
day—my twenty-first ; and you know other fellows have no end of 
a fuss made over therm when they come of age ; while I am tied on to 
Madam’s apron-strings for another four years. I'll tell you what, we'll 
take your mother round to Shepstone, where some tenants of ours 
have a farm close by the shore, and we can leave her safely there with 
her books, and order dinner ; and then I can take you for a good sail, 
and we can come back and make a regular feast of it! Don’t deny 
me the treat I have set my heart upon! I’ve been planning it for 
ever so long, and ”—pathetically—“ just think what a lonely life I lead 
and how few pleasures I have !” 

Kate laughed and turned to look at the eager young face beside 
her. g Her own thoughts had been far away as he talked, but she was 
aware that he was proposing some expedition, which would lose all its 
charm unless she countenanced it. 

“Oh yes! we'll come, of course,” she assented. ‘“ Any day you 
like to settle.” 
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“The day is a particular one,” he explained again. “You must 
not forget it—next Tuesday, the 22nd of August.” 

** All right. Your birthday, is it? Then I'll be certain to remember 
it, and your coming of age shall be properly celebrated. I promise 
you, in spite of your grandmother and your late respected grandfather, 
and all the lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn. By-the-bye,” she continued, 
‘do you know that Mrs. Briscoe has been lecturing me about making 
and keeping you idle, and interfering with your reading with the 
Rector ? She even went so far as to say that there was a marked 
flirtation! Tell me, Mr. Tredennick, ave you flirting with me? For 
if so, I shall be obliged to send for some of my friends—Mr. Verriker 
would do—and get them to shoot you !” 

She had promised her mother she would treat him quite as a boy ; 
and the careless words meant nothing to her; nor did they need the 
emphatic, ‘Good heavens, no!” with which Harry Tredennick re- 
pudiated the idea, half to himself, and with a blush on his brown 
cheeks, which almost belied his twenty-one years. 

“Then you'll recollect Tuesday ; and I will see you again and 
arrange about meeting, and all that, between this and then ; and you'll 
get your mother to agree to Shepstone, for I want you for the whole 
day.” 

So they parted at the Myrtle Bank gate; the boy full of the 
pleasantest hopes ; the girl, with a heart so joyfully resting on a happy 
certainty, which had nothing whatever to do with Torferry or Harry 
Tredennick, that the latter’s cherished plan made as little impression 
on her mind as Mrs. Briscoe’s rude words or Mr. Verriker’s polite 
ones. For was not Gerard Anstey coming south, as he had hinted he 
should do, and as she had hundreds and hundreds of times assured 
herself he would or would not do, according as she was in a hopeful 
mood or the reverse. 

Poor Harry Tredennick! had he known it, he and his birthday 
party had little to do with the girl’s gay spirits and saucy speeches. 

“You had_better not come to fetch us,” she called after him, “‘ but 
give us the rendezvous somewhere remote down the coast, so that 
our movements may baffle your Tutoress.” 

And so saying, she turned into the. house, and straightway forgot 
all about the young Squire. 


III. 


Ir was the brightest, most sparkling morning imaginable. The sea 
was blue in the distance, but molten gold where the Halcyon sprang 
through the sunshine which lay across Torferry Bay. Kate Verey 
and Gerard Anstey were leaning against the side, watching the clean 
furrow she left along the smooth water—at least, the girl’s eyes 
wandered along the track, but the man’s were fixed upon her face. 
Mrs. Verey, with her pillows and novels, was piled conveniently out of 
hearing. Captain Anstey was a masterful looking man. He was 
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evidently having his say; the say which he had come all the way from 
Scotland to “have out” with Kate Verey; and very soon both her 
hands found their way into his, and her eyes roved no longer along 
the sunlit furrow, but looked straight up into his dark face, and the 
compact was completed. Presently he puts his hand into his waist- 
coat pocket and draws forth a tiny parcel; a diamond ring with a 
broad gold setting. 

“Look inside,” and he holds it slanting so that she can read the 
letters engraved within—“G. and K., 22nd August, 1882 ”—and 
then he slips the ring on to her third finger. 

“22nd of August! Why, that is to-day. How did you come to 
know that we , that is that I ?” She stops in confusion. 

“How did I know that we should want an engagement ring this 
very day? Because I had made up my mind, and was not going to 
take any refusal,” he answers ; and Kate thinks that a masterful lover 
is the most delightful thing in the world. 

“Of course you knew for certain I was here,” she goes on, with 
her old desire to tease this confident person reviving in her. ‘“ But 
suppose I had been out, or ill, or at a picnic, and we had not met for 
a day or two, after all; what would you have done with your 22nd of 
August? Good gracious!”—as the repeated date touched some 
hitherto slumbering chord of memory—‘ it is that poor boy’s birth- 
day, and I promised a week ago to keep it with him. Now, what will 
he think of me? What have I done? How could I forget it so 
completely ?” 

And she looks really so discomforted and confused that Captain 
Anstey stares, and answers : 

‘What can it matter what any boy thinks of you? Tell him, who- 
ever he is, that you had more important things to think about, and 
then take him to the cake shop in Torferry, and give him a feed to 
make up. Or I'll tip him, if you like.” 

But these liberal ideas of consolation fail to comfort Kate for her 
careless treatment of her poor young friend. She feels as if a chill 
cloud had suddenly come over the perfect day, and again and again 
her thoughts will recur to poor Harry’s disappointment, in spite of 
Gerard Anstey’s attentions. He naturally thinks himself the hero of 
the hour, and cannot imagine why Kate should waste any considera- 
tion over the feelings of a boy (as far as Captain Anstey recollects, 
there are many very easy ways of assuaging a boy’s wounded feelings) 
and his fiancée does not think necessary to explain that this boy is a 
head and shoulders taller than the Captain, and has quite as fine a 
moustache. 








IV. 
MEANWHILE the young Squire has wakened with the thought that 
the pleasantest day of his life has dawned ; a day of which, in spite 
of Fate in the shape of Madam Tredennick, he means to be com- 
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plete master—a day which is to be only sunshine, and which is to 
throw a foretaste of radiance over all the coming years of his life. 
He has scarcely seen Kate to speak to since the day he had accom- 
panied her into Torferry, but he had been twice over to Shepstone 
preparing for her reception at the farmhouse, and he thought with 
pride of all the preparations for her and her mother’s comfort. 
There was a real Devonshire dinner provided, which would have 
served to feed a dozen hungry troopers; ducks, and plum tart, a 
junket, and unlimited cream. He hoped the London ladies would 
be able to put up with Mrs. Loveys’ country cooking and service. 
Her crockery and glass he had supplemented with contributions from 
the Park, surreptitiously abstracted and brought down in the 
Mermaid beforehand. 

And the final instructions, how Mrs. and Miss Verey were to meet 
him at the landing stage where the little Mermaid lay, with all her 
glory of new cushions, were conveyed to Kate in a note, which it 
cost Harry some time and pains to compose ; for, besides being some- 
what inapt with his pen, it was the first time he had ever written to 
this girl who was so gracious, so beneficent to him, giving him her 
attention, her brightest smiles, her kindest words, he almost fancied 
her love. If she did not love him already she should do so soon— 
she, who was so quick, must know what crowning boon was to make 
his twenty-first birthday perfect, what birthday gift he was going to 
ask at her hands. 

And this note was lying unopened with a heap of other uninter- 
esting correspondence on Miss Verey’s dressing-table, where she had 
tossed it down among the Graphics and Punchs which were weekly 
forwarded by Mrs. Chamberlain: for had not Captain Anstey’s card 
been brought to her at the same moment, and was not the card 
followed by the owner? 

Harry had left the note to be sent to Myrtle Bank on that Monday 
afternoon when he rode out to Shepstone to make his final prepara- 
tions ; to settle some deck chairs in the orchard, where Mrs. Loveys 
was to spread afternoon tea. And Kate Verey tossed it aside un- 
noticed, as she recognised her lover’s footstep on the gravel under the 
bedroom window, and then heard the sharp tinkle of the door bell, 
and the opening and shutting of the drawing-room door, the hurried 
scuffle of the maidservant on the stairs, and knew that the event on 
which she had this summer staked her happiness had come to pass. 

And, after that, the pleasant little tea-party—which poor Harry 
thought was a special institution for his benefit—followed as naturally 
at Myrtle Bank as it did when Captain Anstey dropped in, four after- 
noons a week, in Lowndes Square. And the yachting engagement, with 
possibilities of another engagement tenderly implied in its persuasive 
“*‘ Will you come, Miss Kate?” was made; and the young Squire’s 
-carefully considered scrawl was swept aside and forgotten as com- 
,pletely as his birthday expedition and his whole existence. 
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Down at the landing-stage he waited, full of all the importance of 
the occasion ; through two long bright hours of the morning ; for with 
a countryman’s consideration for two town-bred ladies, he had fixed 
the start a good deal later than Captain Anstey had done, and the 
Halcyon was bounding miles away while Harry sat idly pulling the 
tiller ropes of the Mermaid and looking up the little stony lane, 
expecting his guests to appear. Then, seized with dread that his in- 
structions had not been plain enough, and that the ladies were cer- 
tainly awaiting his escort at Myrtle Bank, he left his boat in charge of 
a boy, and darted up the hill at railroad pace to fetch them, quite 
overwhelmed at the thought that they should have waited, or that he 
had been remiss in the performance of any devoirs, which they had 
expected of him. 

**They be gone this tu hours,” was the reply of the Myrtle Bank 
jandlady, who was taking the opportunity of giving her rooms a good 
turn out and had no time to waste in discussion. ‘‘ No; Miss Verey, 
her said as they would be out a’al day, and mebbe till laate, so they 
would only want supper when they comed to home and tu lay for a 
gentleman beside—they be gone out ta sail.” And with this informa- 
tion, she began to sweep so determinedly that Harry saw she had 
really nothing more to tell. 

Of course, that was where the mistake lay! They had gone direct 
to Shepstone, probably in the little Norfolk cart which Miss Verey 
sometimes hired for her mother. 

Now for the Mermaid as fast as might be, and to get to Shep- 
stone the best way he might, sailing or rowing as the tide served, to 
repair as much as possible the unlucky misadventure of the morning. 
But at Shepstone came out comely Mrs. Loveys, in her best spotted 
gown and a straw bonnet tied behind, to give an air of al frescoe 
dignity to the entertainment. 

‘Where be they ? Mr. Harry, my dear? I have everything prepared 
just beautiful. And will you please to look at the garnishing of the 
ducks, and if you please tu say if the ladies will take green tea ?” 

Poor Harry could say nothing, but that he supposed there was 
some mistake, and he went and sat down by the water’s edge, watch- 
ing for a possible boat to make its appearance round the corner of 
the little cove ; while Mrs. Loveys’ eldest boy, “‘ Sonny,” was instructed 
to keep watch at the cross roads behind the farm-house, and report 
the approach of any carriage from Torferry way. 

The morning and midday were passed now, and the afternoon 
crept on, getting closer and more sultry as the sun dropped amongst 
a pile of clouds banked up in the western sky, and only showed at in- 
tervals, gilding the edges of the purple mass with thundery-looking 
gold. Harry Tredennick resisted all Mrs. Loveys’ invitations to come 
in and take a bit of dinner, in spite of his disappointment. He only 
filled his pipe again and again, and sat moodily staring across the 
clear water of the cove to the open sea beyond. And, suddenly, with 
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a little breeze that crept close along the surface of the waves, the 
white wings of the Halcyon came across the picture at which he was 
disconsolately gazing—the Halcyon, with all sails set, making for Tor- 
ferry as fast. as she could ; for weather-wise sailors knew that those 
clouds in the west, and little sudden noiseless breezes springing up 
unexpectedly, meant mischief. But the storm was not upon her yet, 
for there, plainly visible to the miserable, despairing eyes of the boy, 
was Kate Verey, in her blue dress, leaning back against the taffrail, 
and one white, ungloved hand was lying on Gerard Anstey’s dark 
head, that rested against her knee. 


The Halcyon got safely into Torferry harbour before the rain came 
down and the breeze freshened into a regular squall: the great thing 
was that the ladies got back to Myrtle Bank safe and dry. Everyone 
said it would have been such a bad ending to their delightful day, if 
they had been caught in the storm. 

For there was a good deal of damage done that night. The yachts 
and the fishing-boats had to get in where they could, and put back 
the next day with different accounts of their difficulties and disasters. 
And, in the afternoon, with the high tide, the poor little Mermaid 
drifted into the bay, with her gay cushions gone and her mast snapped 
short, and nobody to bring her to at the steps, as Harry Tredennick 
used to do so proudly. Captain Anstey brought the news up to 
Myrtle Bank: the young Squire was missing; but he never thought 
of connecting the lost master of the A/ermaid with Kate’s disappointed 
boy. 

Harry never came to shore again. ‘There is a coloured window in 
the church, over the altar pew, that keeps his name in memory, but 
where his body lies in the great sea is an unfathomable secret, and 
when the family vault was shut down, after old Madam’s funeral, it 
closed upon the last of the Tredennicks. 

Miss Verey’s engagement to Captain Anstey made an immediate 
difference in their ‘plans, and caused their return to London to be 
considerably hastened. Kate is Mrs. Anstey now, and the Captain 
has the right to be as dictatorial as he pleases, but his wife is much 
quieter than of old, and has tamed down in a manner that surprises 
all her old friends. It is wonderful to see how she has completely 
given up all her “little ways,” as people used laughingly to call them. 
She has scarcely anything to say now to any man beside her husband, 
and society in general thinks that Mrs. Anstey is a nice woman spoilt 
by matrimony. 

And Kate Anstey knows that, in spite of any happiness that comes 
to her in the life she has chosen, she will always carry about with her 
the reproach of some words which she heard in Torferry church long 
ago, and which ring in her ears day and night: ‘‘ Zhere is sorrow on 
the sea; it cannot be quiet |” 































































BOARD-SHIP FRIENDSHIPS. 


HOSE who have occasion to cross the Channel now and then 
must have often speculated—that is to say, if they were not sea- 


sick—upon the idiosyncrasies of their fellow-passengers. Similar — 


people are met every day in the streets and in places of public enter- 
tainment, but are rarely given a moment’s thought. The sea is, 
however, a great leveller—of conventionalities as well as of other 
things—and so persons who would never think of recognising one 
another ashore will be found conversing and friendly afloat. 

But if civilities can be interchanged between persons who are 
strangers to each other on the short run across from Dover to Calais, 
or Kingstown to Holyhead, how much more are the amenities of our 
social life admissible on an ocean-going steamer—one, say, to India 
or America? In the latter situation friendships—or, perhaps, 
enmities—take the place of an hour’s chatty conversation ; and so it 
not infrequently happens that a friendship hastily contracted on board 
ship will influence a person’s whole life for good or evil. 

In the old novels of Indian life it is amusing to note the importance 
which the novelists attach to board-ship friendships. Young ladies 
are especially warned to be very careful about the friendships they 
make in a voyage in one of the old Indiamen of the period. . They 
are recommended to treat their fellow passengers with an air of digni- 
fied but courteous reserve, and to wear a noli-me-tangere expression 
always, when in the society of the ship’s officers or the cadets. Nor 
was the advice to be altogether despised, because it is a truism of all 
times, and in all the vessels that sail the seas, that it is much easier to 
fall into a friendship on board ship than to fall out of one. 

One of the commonest of travelling characters met with at sea is 
the man who is all warmth and kindliness at first. He helps you 
with your luggage, he offers a light for a cigar, he directs you to the 
chief steward’s den, or he performs any one of those thousand trifling 
but graceful offices which serve to lay the lines of a board-ship 
friendship. 

This amiable creature, whom for the present you don’t know from 
Adam, is evidently taken with you, and, if you have the average 
amount of vanity accorded every human being, you cannot but feel 
flattered by his preference. For there are dozens of other persons on 
board to whom he might as genially attach himself; but he admires 
you alone. You think that you and he must have sympathies in 
common, and accept his advances with a good grace. He says 
he will sit next you at dinner, and you agree. Then you find 
out more about him. He may be a Collector of _Koochperwanee, in 
Bengal, or an American Senator, or a China tea-taster, or an Australian 
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squatter, according to the route you are travelling ; but whatever he 
is, you know that he is a gentleman, a man of good station, who can 
have no designs upon your purse, and so you are charmed with him. 
Your heart expands to his blandishments—possibly to his wine—and 
you give him your opinions on men, women, and things in general 
with a freedom which even at the time strikes you as scarcely 
prudent. 

But he reciprocates. He tells you, sotto voce, that the lady across 
the table is a divorcée, that the man with the big black whiskers is 
flying from justice, and that the other, with no hair at all on his face, 
is a well-known Fenian desperado. 

A man who can impart his confidences in this friendly way may be 
trusted with your own, you illogically think, because the excitement 
of going on board, the bustle, and the prospect of a week’s or a month’s 
close companionship with such an agreeable rattle has put you a little 
off your head. 

Well, it is all very well as long as it lasts. For a few days you and 
your board-ship friend might pass for Damon and Pythias together. 
But one morning there is a coolness—about a woman ; perhaps the 
very divorcée aforesaid—and you begin to think a good deal less of 
Mr. Pythias than heretofore. Next day, or the next, there is an 
actual quarrel, and then, to your infinite disgust, the perfidious Pythias 
manages to let all the people around know what you have been saying 
of them: to which he adds a good deal of what he has said himself. 
Friendships of this hot-house growth generally, indeed, turn into 
bitter enmities before the voyage is over, so that an old traveller will 
regard the advances of the apparently friendly, well-meaning fellow 
with suspicion, and keep him at a distance as much as possible. 
It is better to do this than to suffer the discomfort of sitting 
next a man at breakfast, lunch and dinner, every day with whom 
you are on bad terms. It is better to do this than to have to 
encounter the furious looks of the pseudo divorcée, who is in fact a 
most respectable person, fondly attached to her invalid husband 
who is then on board: better than to stand an action for libel 
threatened by the man with the black whiskers, who turns out to be 
an emissary for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Even a more dangerous kind of friendship than this last is a flirta- 
tion with a woman, double or single. The friendship in this case is 
not forced upon one, certainly, but it is none the less perilous for 
that. On every ocean steamship there are pretty women, and pretty 
women without much to do. Dr. Watts tells us what are the diabo- 
lical consequences of idleness. ‘The offer of a book to read, or of a 
chair to sit down on may be the commencement. of Heaven knows 
what—a marriage, an elopement, a breach of promise suit, an appear- 
ance in Sir James Hannan’s Court, or a double suicide after the 
French manner with charcoal. 

‘What great events from trifling causes spring!” 
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And it is unfortunately the fact that nowhere is ladies’ society more 
attractive, or are ladies themselves more gracious than on board ship. 
There is so little to do, and they are so glad to be amused. But the 
man generally pays more or less for the boon of a lady’s friendship on 
board ship, unless indeed the friendship is of such a very platonic 
character as a husband or lover could find no fault with. In several 
cases out of a dozen it all ends ina row. For there are many sea- 
going dames and demoiselles who are as ready to change their 
friendships as their gloves. The Delilahs who go about the decks in 
the coollest and freshest toilettes and in the most delicious straw hats, 
have further the disadvantage of appearing to offer more in the way of 
friendship than they mean. Half the women who go down to the sea 
in ships have no more idea of the sacredness of friendship than suits 
their own convenience. If they have no male protectors they will 
gracefully accept the servitude of the nearest man ; but their notion of 
the contract is that the man must be quite content to serve them on 
his knees, and that he must not on any account complain if they turn 
their paniers upon him at New York or Liverpool. 

Certainly, the women are fairer and more above-board in these 
dealings than the men. The latter are often silly enough to think 
that they can get women to fall passionately in love with them in 
the course of an eight days’ voyage, and expect the ladies to go 
ashore in tears over the agony of the parting. 

A kindly woman’s friendship—even if it is only of the fleeting 
character of most board-ship friendships—is, nevertheless, a great 
consolation at sea. It is pleasant to have a lady as a neighbour at 
table for one thing, instead of, perhaps, the ship’s doctor, smelling 
of pills. It is more satisfactory to converse with a woman about 
the glories of the deep and the brightness of the stars than with a 
male functionary, such as the first officer. To take a very selfish 
view of such a sweet communion as this, a friendship with a woman, 
too, saves one from the troubling of the men. The bull-board 
maniacs, the Pan-pokerists, the Philo-rubbers, and all the other 
masculine torments of the lazy man at sea must let him alone when 
“Beauty chains him to her chair.” But the wise man, even though he 
be lazy, will lay to heart well the fact that “Beauty” will be doing 
precisely the same for some other fellow three months hence after she 
has made the tour of Europe, and is steaming West again. 

The friendship of the sexes on board ship is, nevertheless, open to 
serious misconstruction. The pleasure of a pretty woman’s com- 
panionship at table and on deck is one that must be paid for in a 
certain amount of “talking.” Idleness begets gossip, and people— 
that is to say, passengers—are very idle at sea. Platonic attachments 
are entirely discredited there, and the affinity of souls abandoned. 
And if, as often happens, the unlucky pair on whom the public 
attention is concentrated, should in petulance, and just to defy public 
opinion, parade their innocent little friendship ostentatiously, the con- 
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sequences may be dangerous for a married woman. Slander travels 
quickly, and the husband, in the Punjab or Hong-Kong, will hear of 
his wife’s doings afloat. Quarrels, misunderstandings, and a separa- 
tion follow, which make rather a high price in all to pay fora mere 
board-ship friendship. 

Women can hardly be too discreet in their behaviour at sea, it 
travelling alone. Hastily-formed friendships at starting may put them 
into the most awkward positions afterwards. And this axiom is as 
applicable to friendships contracted with their own as with the other 
sex. An everyday character on board ship is the nice, well-dressed, 
lady-like woman who is all smiles and sweetness at first, all frowns 
and acid at last. She is, perhaps, one of those unphilosophic persons 
who are ever in pursuit of pleasure, never of content, and in that case 
she will lead the unwary of her sex into the social perils of a clique, 
of which she has probably constituted herself the ruling queen. 

Now, clique friendship, that is to say, the friendship of a “ set,” is 
never to be relied upon on board ship. ‘The characters of the persons 
composing the set are unknown to each other, and it is almost 
impossible under such a disadvantage that the harmony of the little 
circle can last. The swans begin to think one another geese, and 
once this occurs there is an end of the clique. The passengers who 
have held aloof from it, or have not been invited to join, now find it 
is their turn to laugh, and the lady who has allowed herself to be 
drawn into the clique has the shame of being justly commiserated by 
persons on whom she has turned the cold shoulder. 

A reserved person, however, can seldom attain popularity on a 
voyage. A sea voyage, in these days of swift steamers, is not long 
enough to permit of his being understood. On the contrary, the 
prudent reserve of a person who does not wish to be entangled in 
undesirable friendships or intrigues, is very often set down to anything 
but the right reason. ll sorts of mistakes—especially those of 
identity—are liable to occur on board great ocean steamships which 
take in stray passengers at different ports. Thus, it has come to 
_ pass that a very reserved person has been mistaken for the son of the 
hangman, because “he never spoke to nobody.” Anda lady who 
kept herself very much to herself, which was all the more aggravating 
because she was pretty, once travelled quite unconsciously over the 
Indian Seas as a Russian spy, when she was in fact only the wife 
of an English naval officer. 

There are people who hold the opinion that when they are at sea 
everything is lawful to them in a social sense. It is needless to say 
that though they travel first-class, they are not first-class people. They 
seem to think that the sea sweeps away all social distinctions, and if 
there is any great personage on board they will go up and address 
him as coolly as if he were only a brother bagman. It is dreadful to 
have the distasteful friendship of one of this class forced upon one— 
especially if suffering from mal de mer. Often it is a woman, in the 
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guise of a good-natured, ‘‘ motherly body.” She is full of interest for 
her victim, and full of questions. She thinks he looks pale at break- 
fast, and advises him to take a mutton-chop. She banters him at 
dinner about the young lady he was playing chess with on deck, and 
very likely in the hearing of the young woman herself. If he is a 
lord, she enquires loudly across the table how his mother is ; and in 
this way she takes possession of him bodily by right of the sea. He 
is flotsam and jetsam, whom it is lawful to annex, and the victim will 
bitterly repent the civility he offered such a person at the beginning, 
for all the rest of the voyage. 

It is impossible to shake off the friendship of this particular class. 
It is the hug of the old man of the sea. One’s quiet walks on deck, 
one’s tranquil smoke after breakfast, one’s siesta under the awning, 
one’s novel, are all spoiled by the persistent friendship of the man 
who affects to be jolly and sociable at sea, and expects that others 
will be so likewise. The only way to get rid of this kind of friend- 
ship is to draw the man’s caricature and leave it about. Vanity is 
his weak point, and this will wound it if anything can. 

Of the same class is the spinster who is always drawing little drafts 
upon the kindness of her “friends.” So, at least, she calls the 
acquaintance of a few days or a week. One would think this young 
lady had never a friend on shore, she makes so much of those she 
has aboard. It is always, ‘ Oh, Mr. , will you be so kind ?” or 
“Oh, dear, how stupid of me, but would you mind?” until the 
victims of her behests are actually run off their legs upon missions 
more or less trivial. 

To offer to look for a box, or a handbag, for a damsel of this kind 
is as unsatisfactory as to make promises to Herodias’ daughter. From 
that day forth, until the time when the propeller ceases from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest, the man who has so committed himself will 
no longer be a free agent. Under the guise of friendship, she will 
keep him running up and down, or sticking in the hatchways. He 
will go about with an everlasting workbox or shawl in his hand, and 
he will not dare to smoke without permission from his little tyrant. 
There is only one chance for him—that some other man will be as 
big a fool as himself. That would lighten his labours by one half. 

The friendship of cabin chums, whether they happen to be young 
ladies or young men, is often of a very questionable character. To 
get on at all with the person who shares your privacy is no easy 
undertaking, because one naturally begins with disliking him. Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? Then the great Christian prin- 
ciple of give and take is so often misinterpreted by cabin chums. It 
is related that there were once two—one a very High Church clergy- 
man—who were bosom friends, until the one discovered his reverend 
companion improving his tonsure with the other’s pet razor. After 
that they never spoke again, not even in bed. 

If board-ship friendship can endure the test of cabin companion- 
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ship, it may be accepted as real and lasting for all time ; but when we 
consider how very many more nasty people there are in the world 
than nice, and the long odds against ever getting one of the latter for 
a cabin companion, it is not so very surprising if the very last people 
to enjoy board-ship friendship are those boxed up together. Every- 
one who has had the misfortune to go a long voyage with an uncon- 
genial cabin chum must remember his own relief when he got near 
the end of the journey. 

This is the time when board-ship friendships are seen at their 
worst. The pretty woman, but old traveller, who has been so kind 
during the voyage as to let you sit next her at table, and order, and 
pay for, her champagne, is now so much engaged with her packing, 
and her letters, and her telegrams, as to find barely time to bid you 
Good-morning. The young lady whose board-ship friendship with the 
chief officer has been so much commented upon during the voyage, 
now discovers to her dismay that the deceiving sailor is a married 
man. Only the reserved person brightens up, and grows genial with 
the near termination of the voyage. There is no longer much danger 
of anyone presuming on Ais friendship to ask the favour of a small 
loan, and so he is at liberty to relax a little in view of his speedy 
separation from his fellow-passengers. 

Less selfish persons, chiefly females, cling with desperate tenacity 
to the hope, a delusive one, that the mushroom friendships they have 
made on board will be carried on to Liverpool, London, or wherever 
they are all bound. The very sanguine among them go so far even 
as to ask the addresses of their friends on shore, but are met with 
evasive answers. ‘The fact is that there is a lamentable tendency of 
weak human nature to shake off board-ship friendships as soon as it 
touches terra firma again. It is only the hardened traveller, however, 
who can actually cut his whilom cabin chum at the railway station, 
and ignore his presence at the table d’héte, should they find them- 
selves at the same hotel. Inexperienced persons—especially those 
from the Colonies—cling affectionately to one another to the very 
last, and make arrangements to go up to town in the same train, to 
live in the same hotel, and what not. 

But it is utterly impracticable, for all this, to expect that fungus 
thing, board-ship friendship, to flourish anywhere but on board ship. 
The very phrase, “That? Oh, that is someone who came over with 
me in the Leviathan,” is enough to indicate the fact. And though 
it is not denied that friendships have been begun on board ship that 
have lasted a life-time, such intimacies are the exception to the rule, 
for “Out of sight out of mind” is a maxim which is almost 
universally applicable to them. 

F. E. W. 











































MISS OLDHAM’S CHOICE. 
By THE AuTHoR oF “ Aponals, Q. C.” 


Mss OLDHAM, all the time she had been driving along the 

Parade of Boroughbourne, had kept her clear blue eyes fixed 
dreamily on the dancing, sail-studded bay. Now that the open fly 
in which she was drew up at Brattley’s, the principal draper’s shop 
of the place, she got out and crossed the pavement into the shop. 

Miss Oldham had the walk and the easy, natural dignity of an 
ideal queen. There was nothing particularly beautiful in her face— 
except, perhaps, the eyes—and yet she had a face in which there was 
2 whole world of fascination imprinted somewhere. Amongst a crowd 
of others, it was the one which would have been almost certain to be 
remembered. ‘The short Grecian nose ; the sensitive lips ; above all, 
the droop of the eyelids, and the dignified, direct expression of the 
clear eyes. The poise of the head was very dignified also ;—and if 
one had happened to catch the tone of voice, that would have been 
remembered as well. It was clear and decided, like the look in the 
eyes. 

At twenty-seven a woman’s complexion is rarely her strong point ; 
but Miss Oldham’s complexion had never been anything but unnotice- 
able. She was not one of those enigmatical women who can look 
marvellously plain at one time, and at another time marvellously 
beautiful. No; with that expression in her eyes, and that poise to 
her head, she could never have looked plain. But beautiful? Fasci- 
nating and queenly, yes ;—but there might have been two opinions as 
to whether she was actually beautiful. 

It was late summer. Her warm-coloured, handsomely-made brown 
costume seemed to speak of the coming autumn leaves as she passed 
straight through the crowded shop to a distant counter. She glanced 
up and down it for an instant, then went a step or two farther along, 
and spoke to one of the shopmen. 

“T will take that Indian silk with me now, if you please.” 

She certainly had a most distinct and bell-like utterance; but the 
shopman looked as thunderstruck and confused as if she had ad- 
dressed him in an unintelligible dialect. 

“ The—lIndian silk—madam ?” he stammered. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Oldham, looking at the man. 

She continued to look at him for another moment, and then 
parted her lips as if she were about to repeat her request for the silk. 
Just at that instant the man burst into a profuse torrent of apologies. 

“* Miss Oldham—madam—I beg your pardon; I understood you 
to say you had decided not to take the silk—lI sold the two pieces 
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not ten minutes ago to another customer. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Oldham. I will at once telegraph to Liberty’s for two more pieces of 
exactly the same shade.” 

A little spot of bright colour had burned suddenly into each side 
of Miss Oldham’s face. She drooped her heavy eyelids for a moment, 
and raised her hand with an involuntary little movement to the pin at 
her throat. 

‘TI fancied I had made myself perfectly understood,” she remarked, 
coldly. ‘It is very strange.” 

** And I fancied I had done so, madam,” the man answered. “I 
thought you said you would not take the silk ; but that you would 
call in half an hour and choose something else. In all the bustle 
that goes on around, I must have misunderstood—I hope you wil} 
allow me to send to Liberty’s.” 

Miss Oldham was very angry. The man was telling her the strict 
truth, and as she was a clever woman, she ought to have seen at once 
that it was so. As matters stood, however, she disbelieved him. 
What she did think simply was that she, being new to Boroughbourne, 
had been despoiled of her rightful purchase in order to suit the whim 
of an older and, perhaps, larger customer ; and her soul revolted at 
the injustice. Besides, woman-like, she was vexed about the silk. 

“You told me yourself,” she said, “that that particular shade of 
dead-gold colour was most uncommon. You said if I wanted any 
more it would probably have to be specially dyed. I should find it 
very awkward to wait for that as I wanted the dress directly.. Oh !—I 
see the silk is still there !” 

The man turned round for it, and put it down on the counter be- 
fore her. 

“‘T have not had time even to parcel it up, madam,” he said, with 
rather an offended air, seeing that he was disbelieved. “ The gentle- 
man bought it to send to his daughter in Germany, and he promised 
to come back and give me the young lady’s correct address. Of 
course, if I had understood you to leave the matter even in indecision 
I should never have let the silk go. Perhaps some of our other 
shades might be equally satisfactory, madam.” 

The afternoon sun sparkled like a changing fire upon the brilliant 
silk. Miss Oldham’s eyes clouded the more as she looked at it. 

“If you were to explain the circumstances of the case to your 
customer,” she remarked, still in the same cold manner, “I should 
think he could hardly refuse to let me have these pieces. Perhaps 
some of your other shades might be equally satisfactory to him.” 

As she spoke she had laid her parasol across the silk. She really 
had only done so in order that she might the more conveniently fasten 
a button of her glove ; but it seemed to the man as if she were going 
to take possession of it, and his face grew actually pale with alarm. 

“Oh, if you please, Miss Oldham,” he said, hurriedly, “I can 
assure you that Dr. Werner would never allow ” 
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He stopped dead short, for Miss Oldham had drawn herself up to 
her full height, and was looking at him. Whatever there was in that 
look it seemed utterly to deprive the man of the power of speech. 
For fully five seconds she kept her eyes fixed upon him; then she 
put her hand to her brooch, with the same involuntary little gesture 
as before, and an instant after took hold of the two pieces of Indian 
silk. 

“I chose this silk, and gave orders that it should be entered to 
my account. The mistake, if there was a mistake, was on your part ; 
and I think I am justified in considering that the silk belongs to me. 
I shall, therefore, take possession of it on my own responsibility ; and, 
perhaps, you will be good enough to let Mr. Brattley and your cus- 
tomer know that I have done so. Good afternoon !” 

An instant later she was walking easily through the bustling shop 
with the soft-glowing, golden silk thrown over her left arm. At the 
lace counter she paused, and looked critically at the Valenciennes and 
Honiton, even remarking with a smile to the shop girl behind 
that one could hardly tell now the imitation from the real lace; and: 
yet the truth was she barely saw the laces: she was so angry; she 
was so angty. 

Dr. Werner! Was she to be always haunted by this man? She 
counted, as she stood there, with a morsel of the airy-like fabric im 
her hand, how many times this man’s individuality had been thrust 
upon her, since she had arrived six weeks ago at Boroughbourne. 
Five times, if she was not mistaken. She put the lace down, and 
taking up another bit, began to go over them in her mind. 

First, there was the incident about the rooms at the hotel. After 
engaging them she went back to the station for her luggage, and at the 
door of the hotel again met the landlord. He was so sorry, but Dr. 
Werner had also arrived by that train—from a tour on the Continent.. 
Dr. Werner always put up a night at this hotel on his arrival from the- 
Continent, and always occupied these rooms ; and as she was a stranger, 
etc., etc., he had taken the liberty—just for one night—of removing 
her to the other side of the passage. That was once. 

Then she had wanted to hire a particular phaeton by the week, and 
a particular horse. ‘The man regretted much that Dr. Werner often 
went out with them. That was twice. 

A friend of hers had contributed something to the current number 
of the Quarterly, and she had left word at the circulating library, which 
she had joined, that immediately upon its arrival it should be sent 
to her. The next morning the librarian rather thought there must 
have been some mistake : at any rate the Quarterly always went first 
to Dr. Werner’s. Three times. 

Some friends had come down from London to see her, and she 
had ordered a dainty little supper for them from the French Cook 
of the hotel. At the supper everything was wrong; game burnt, 
meringues tasteless. The landlord was again profuse in his apolo 
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gies. The fact was, there was a great dinner at Barrington Crescent 
—at Dr. Werner’s. Four times. And now this was the fifth !—Well, 
well, she a’most laughed now ; and yet she was so angry. 

She moved over to where there was a great display of gay ribbons. 
Each of the above incidents was trifling, of course ; but still each one 
had been very vexatious at the moment, and she had got to think 
that the whole of Boroughbourne bowed down in worship before 
Dr. Werner. She believed she had said something of this kind to the 
landlord of the hotel, the morning after the supper incident, and he 
had answered rather confusedly that Boroughbourne was proud Dr. 
Werner should have honoured it as his fixed place of residence ; and 
that Dr. Werner was a very popular gentleman. 

“ WVho is Dr. Werner ?” 

She put the question to him frigidly, just to see what the man 
would say ; for, of course, all the world knew the great metaphysician 
Werner. He hummed, and fidgeted, and finally replied that he had 
never heard Dr. Werner mentioned as being anything du¢ Dr. Werner. 
A pang of amusement swept over her as she remembered that. Well, 
but her Indian silk? No, no; it was too much! She turned rapidly 
away from the ribbons, and went towards the door. She was quite 
near it—upon the very threshold—and had called to mind that 
someone had surely mentioned to her Dr. Werner’s great fondness for 
his one ch:ld—a daughter. That he was a widower she had heard 
certainly. She looked up and down for her open fly and just at the 
moment a voice spoke close to her ear. 

“ My Indian silk!” 

She wheeled round to find a gentleman on the step beside her 
staring fixedly down at the silk upon her arm. He was very tall and 
broad-shouldered, with a short, flaxen-coloured King Charles beard. 
Keen, dark blue eyes, peering out from under well-defined eyebrows 
of the same colour as his beard. Almost at the same instant as his ex- 
clamation he raised a pair of double eye-glasses quickly, and after cast- 
ing one still more narrow look at the silk, bowed to Miss Oldham. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, with a slight foreign accent: “I 
-fancied that, by some mistake possibly, you might have been carrying 

away—my Indian silk. A hundred pardons, madam. Some other 
pieces of silk, no doubt. Some mistake of the shop people—there 
were no other pieces probably. Pray pardon me.” 

As he finished speaking, he put up his eye-glass and peered into 

‘the silk again. Miss Oldham had adjusted it with a little movement 

of her dainty brown kid glove. The burning spot was on each cheek 
once again, but she raised her eyes with even a more haughtily direct 
look than usual. 

“ Am I speaking to Dr. Werner?” she enquired, composedly.— 
“The man met the eyes with his own, and appeared positively startled 
‘by them. 

“Tam Dr. Werner—yes,” he answered, looking straight at her. 
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“Oh!” said Miss Oldham, and moved aside to let some people 
pass out of the shop. Then she looked again at Dr. Werner and 
continued: “I bought these two pieces of silk in this shop about 
half an hour since, and left word that I would call again for them. 
When I did so it transpired that through some unjustifiable mistake 
of the shop people they had been resold in the interim—to you. 
I am very sorry that such a mistake should have occurred, but—of 
course I retain possession of the silk.” 

“Ha,” said Dr. Werner, again, and continued to study Miss 
Oldham. 

“TIT am given to understand,” she pursued, with the seemingly 
unavoidable little bridling movement of her throat, “that more 
material of the same description and of the same shade of colour may. 
be procured with only some slight delay. I am sorry that I should 
find it impossible to wait for this material ; but I am told that Mr. 
Brattley would be happy to order it. Good afternoon!” 

Just as she was turning away, the man with the King Charles beard: 
made a sudden step to confront her. 

“ But,” said he, ina tone which gave out the idea of his having just 
remembered some small incidental point forgotten in the previous 
argument, “ where are you going with my Indian silk?” 

No words can describe Miss Oldham’s surprise. She stood where 
she was, perfectly motionless, and simply looked at Dr. Werner ; much 
as she had looked at the shopman not five minutes before. In Dr. 
Werner’s case, however, it appeared to have a reanimating rather than 
any other effect. Miss Oldham had never been in such a position 
before. If she would have confessed it to herself, she wished now 
that she had left the silk alone. 

“Dr. Werner,” she replied, drawing herself up haughtily, “I have: 
explained the matter to you as well as I am able. I bought the silk. 
I spoke to the shopman as distinctly as I am speaking to you now. 
There could be no misunderstanding on his part, and his error was 
unjustifiable. Good morning !” 

Dr. Werner suddenly took off his hat and bowed almos*‘ reveren- 
tially to Miss Oldham. 

“The destination of the Indian silk is decided. The mistake was 
indeed unjustifiable—and the Indian silk belongs to you.” 

Ten minutes later, Miss Oldham going up the broad staircase of the 
hotel at which she was staying, looked down with unusually troubled 
eyes upon her left arm, and muttered half aloud: “ He also said that 
it was unjustifiable.” Had she begun already, like the rest of 
Boroughbourne, to be swayed by Dr. Werner? Just about the same 
time, Dr. Werner’s horses swept round the corner of Barrington 
Crescent, and stopped at the foot of his own steps. As he got out, 
and went up them, he remarked aloud, so that the footman heard 
him, and repeated it in the kitchen: “ Beautiful woman! Still more- 
beautiful, no doubt, in my Indian silk.” 
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He had evidently ranged himself amongst those who dd consider 
Miss Oldham positively beautiful. 


Miss Oldham had not come to Boroughbourne without introduc- 
tions ; but the Boroughbourne season was only just commencing, so 
that people were only beginning to arrive there now. Besides that, 
she had been busy looking out for a house, and had never even had 
time to think of presenting her introductions. 

Miss Oldham was not a rich widow; but she was what ought to 
have been just as popular: a rich unmarried lady with nobody in all 
the world to say her yea or nay. Her mother had been dead many 
fong years ; and her father—an indigo planter in Ceylon—had died 
immediately upon his arrival in England, his native country, after an 
absence of forty years abroad. That took place when Miss Oldham 
was twenty-three. Her father’s death was a terrible blow. They 
were so fond of each other, and they had been looking forward for 
years to this coming home, where they were to be so gay and happy. 
Circumstances had prevented their settling in England sooner; and 
strange to say, although Miss Oldham had been educated on the Con- 
tinent, she had never put foot on English soil. Perhaps, after all, it 
was not so strange when one remembered that Mr. Oldham was a self- 
enade man, entirely without relations. 

After the first bitterness of her father’s loss was beginning to pass 
away a little, it seemed to her that if she had only had one—only one 
—telation, however poor, that she could have turned to, it would at 
feast have been better than this desolation. And then as Old Time 
still rolled on, and something like her former gaiety of spirit came 
back to her—for she was still young and vigorous—she bethought 
herself of all the packets of introductions her father had brought over 
with him. Let a man be self-made as he may, he is not a millionaire 
for nothing. Only another short year found Miss Oldham plunged 
in a whirl of gaiety. 

She began by engaging an elderly lady as a chaperon, and plodded 
patiently through a long relay of elderly ladies ; until at twenty-six, 
despairing of ever finding one she could be happy with, she resolved 
to brave the world alone. Whether it was that Miss Oldham was 
unlucky, or whether she really had the grave fault of not being able 
to get on well with elderly companions, it is impossible to say ; but 
at any rate, at twenty-six, she began to live alone. For a young and 
handsome woman, with a less clear look in her eyes, and less haughty 
poise to her head, the plan might not have been so feasible ; but for 
her there seemed to be no great difficulty rising in the way. At 
twenty-seven, somehow or other, the phantasy seized her that above 
all things she should like to hire a furnished house at Boroughbourne. 
So she had come down here and taken rooms in the hotel, and begun 
to look out fora house. Yes, but the business was to find one to suit 
her—for Miss Oldham was fastidious. 
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Ah, it is a sad thing for any woman to live alone. Miss Oldham 
would far better have gone on enduring the elderly companions. The 
world never knew it, but many a hot tear welled forth from the clear 
eyes, in the gorgeous privacy of her sitting-room ; for a woman, after 
all, must be a woman. It was not that Miss Oldham cared a bit 
about the money, but she did hate to be cheated; and everybody, just 
because she was a woman and alone, seemed so ready to take advan- 
tage of her. All the furnished houses were either too dear or too 
dirty ; and all the house agents either snarled or smirked ; and all the 
world had at least one friend in whom to confide its troubles—except 
Miss Oldham. No wonder the blue eyes clouded sometimes—when 
there was nobody but the little blue shepherdesses. on the mantelpiece 
to see. 

It was just one week after the incident about the Indian silk and 
Miss Oldham, as usual, was on the hunt for houses. It was a beauti- 
ful, clear, sunny afternoon, but more oppressively warm than the other 
one had been, and she was driving rapidly along the white, unshaded 
streets, trying vainly to obtain something like coolness under a dainty, 
green parasol. Her face looked paler than usual, partly on account 
of the greenish shade, and partly that she was very tired. She 
had orders to see three houses, but as the fly stopped, and she got 
out, she said to herself that though this was only the second, it would 
be the last she would visit to-day at all events. (Then she went slowly 
up the steps and rang the bell. 

She looked well up and down the outside of the house, as she had 
got into the way of doing, and approved of it. Three stories high 
and attics; and a nice balcony, festooned by bright-blossomed creepers. 
Well, this, at last, was just what she wanted, if the inside was only as 
nice, and if they were not asking too extravagant a sum for it, It 
was not at all that she was unable to pay any sum however extrava- 
gant, but only that she objected to do so for the seemingly tacitly 
understood reason that she was both lonely and rich. As she stood 
there, her delicate-coloured, airy-like French dress seemed to combine 
with the almost unseasonably hot day to make one dream of the 
departing summer. When the door opened she glanced again at the 
paper in her hand. 

“‘T have an order to see this house on Tuesday, between the hours 
of four and six. I suppose it is convenient for me to go over it 
to-day ?” 

The footman threw a surprised glance at the order and one of 
respectful admiration at Miss Oldham. 

“ T am afraid, ma’am, there must be some mistake.” 

Miss Oldham studied the order attentively again, and put this 
down to another of the strange eccentricities of Boroughbourne. 

*‘ There is no mistake,” she said, almost patiently. ‘The order of 
admittance is regularly drawn out for this house. I have no wish to 
see anything further to-day than the drawing-room and dining-room, 
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Here is my card. Will you be good enough to enquire whether 
it is convenient ?” 

“Certainly, ma’am,” replied the man, somewhat abashed by the 
grand air of this lady. He disappeared into the house, and, mean- 
time, Miss Oldham cast her eyes round, and also approved of the 
hall. Her quick glance discerned at once that these buffalo antlers 
over the inner door would have been better, less prominently placed, 
more to the side ; but that, she assured herself, could be easily done ; 
and then she fell to admiring the cornice. ‘The footman had gone 
straight through this hall into another; and then, having opened 
a heavy door to the left, went softly across a thick, velvet-pile carpet, 
to where a gentleman was writing at a table. 

‘IT beg your pardon, sir,” he began, apologetically, ‘ but, if yoa 
please, a lady insists on examining the house. She says she has an 
order to see over it. I think there must be some mistake.” 

“* What!” exclaimed the writer, laying down his pen and putting 
out his hand for the card the footman was holding. ‘See over my 
house! Very obliging of the lady.” And then he stared for a long 
time at the card. 

“There must be some mistake, sir,” the footman again ventured at 
last. ‘‘The lady mentioned she would wish to see nothing further 
than the dining-room and drawing-room.” 

“‘ Very considerate of the lady,” was the reply. ‘‘ But show her in, 
if you please.” And then he returned at once to his writing. 

The footman disappeared noiselessly in quest of the lady. The 
writer at the desk made no change in his position ; and there was no 
change on his face, except for the appearance of a faint smile hover- 
ing about the corners of his mouth. The smile was still there when he 
rose, as the door opened once again. ‘There was a momentary blank 
pause of amazement on the part of the lady, who had just come in ; then 
an exclamation in a tone which said a good deal more than amazement. 

“Dr. Werner!” 

He bowed and moved a small chair towards her, and, after another 
slight pause, she mechanically sat down. He seated himself, too,, 
upon the sofa opposite to her. 

‘I think,” said he, “that you wish to see the house.” 

Miss Oldham had begun to recover herself a little and to wonder 
how the mistake in the order could have arisen. 

It was a strange thing, but that same order positively trembled ii 
her hand, as if reverberating from some shock; and Miss Oldham’s 
hand was little given to trembling. She put it down on her knec, 
and answered very quietly : 

“‘T only wanted to have a momentary glance at the drawing-room 
and dining-room to-day—nothing further. Iam rather tired. I find 
the sun so oppressive.” 

Dr. Werner stretched out his long arm behind him and quietly 
pulled down the dark green blind. 
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“That is because you have been making too much use of it. One 
requires to be discreet, even in the use of the sunshine.” 

It seemed as if Miss Oldham were still paler than she had been be- 
fore. Few people, looking at her just then, could have denied that 
she was positively beautiful. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, quickly ; “ I am very tired of it.” 

He turned, and put the pen he still held softly down upon the 
blotting-paper, and rested his hand upon the corner of the dark oak 
table as he spoke. It was a very white hand, and a beam of sun- 
shine, coming through a chink of the Venetian blind, glowed upon 
the diamond in his ring, making a sudden pale illumination. ‘One 
ought never to get tired of the sunshine,” he answered, gravely. “ It 
is one of those external influences whose vivifying power should never 
lose its hold on us. Many a dark deed has remained undone under 
the influence of a sudden burst of sunshine. And one can hardly be 
astonished at it. Ican never see a dull brooding day flash out with 
sunlight, but I breathe more freely. I put on my hat and go out in 
it; or perhaps I go out on the steps and bathe my head in the 
sparkling light, without even taking time to put on my hat. In spite 
of myself, I seem to have a personal knowledge of some dark series of 
tragedies averted—at all events for the moment. Of course, you will 
say that it is only upon impressionable people such an influence could 
be exercised. Yes, that is true ; but how many impressionable people 
there are, after all, even here amongst your people. Go over your own 
acquaintances in your mind, and you will find that you know so many. 
Amongst my people, we are all impressionable, at any rate to the sun- 
shine. Perhaps, it is only because it matches the colour of our hair.” 

It was astrange opening for a business conversation ; and perhaps 
it occurred to Dr. Werner that it was so, for he ended with a smile. 

Miss Oldham, however, was not smiling. All unconsciously he had 
struck the chords of many strange sympathies. His low, musical 
voice had thrilled her. Then it suddenly seemed to dawn upon her 
that this was only a business interview. A faint blush had been 
creeping slowly over her pale face ; and now she raised herself slightly 
in her chair, in a little way which seemed to proclaim that here was 
enough of polite conversation. Ah, but there was no longer any use 
in thinking of that; there was no longer any possibility of purely 
polite conventionalities betwixt them. A touch or two upon a common 
chord of sympathy had made them friends. 

“ Thank you, Dr. Werner,” she said, quietly, casting her eyes around 
her: “I shall never again complain of the sunshine. Is this the 
study ?” 

Miss Oldham made a thorough examination of the lower part of 
the house. She was not the woman to sign a contract under any 
circumstances without being sure that she was acting wisely. After 
the study came the drawing and dining-rooms, and even a grave in- 
spection of the butler’s pantry—preceded always by Dr. Werner. 
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Well, this house would do at last ; she was sure of it. When she 
had satisfied herself of that, and bid Dr. Werner good-bye, she took 
a long, long drive round by the side of the blue sparkling sea. The 
sun was seemingly hotter than ever, but she actually lowered her 
parasol, and lay back amidst the cushions to bask in it. This woman 
with the clear dignified eyes was feeling happier than she had done 
for years. Perhaps it was only that she had been so fortunate about 
the house, but at any rate it was so. She drove on, out into the 
‘wooded country. Little startled rabbits darted over the white road— 
high up some whin-covered bank, or again deep into the unfathomable 
looking dens. The trees interlaced over the road. Birds sang 
amongst them everywhere, or sprang into startled flight, like the 
rabbits. When at last she came out from the woods, by a long, 
circular sweep, into the sight of the sea again, the first faint tinge of 
ruby upon the laughing blue waves announced the approaching 
sunset. 

The end of the bay at which she had come out was studded with 
odd little brown rocks, dotted over with clumps of the red sea daisies ; 
and here the water was of a dull green, untroubled, except for a rush, 
every now and again, of foam; and all round this part there was an 
occasional odd, swirling, flopping sound, almost like a sob. By the 
time she reached Boroughbourne, and was driving once more 
along the Parade, the sea, the sands, and the white town were all 
literally glowing in the resplendent ruby colour. She stood upon the 
steps of the hotel, and looked at them all. She thought, as she stood 
there, that for some reason—-she hardly knew what reason—she would 
remember this afternoon as one of the very happiest she had ever 
known. She went slowly upstairs to her private sitting room, still 
with the rare, rare sensation of peaceful contentment at her heart ; 
and going over to the table, opened first one, then another, of the 
two notes lying waiting for her. 

The first one ran thus: 


“ Miss OLDHAM.—Mapam,—We regret to say that your order for 
admittance to 9, Barrington Crescent was a mistake for 9, Burlington 
Crescent. Apologising for the error, we remain, madam, respectfully 
yours, “JONES AND SEABURY.” 

And the second was this : 


“Dear Miss OLDHAM,—In allowing you to see over my house, I 
yielded to an irresistible, but I suppose, unpardonable impulse ; for I 
was necessarily aware there must be some mistake. I regretted the 
impulse the moment I had yielded to it; and yet it would be untrue 
to say that I regret it now. Please try to forgive me. Ever yours 
sincerely, “ FRANK WERNER.” 


Forgive! Forgive! Ah, how little—she cried it to herself pas- 
sionately—how little he knew her! Forgive! If he could have 
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seen the wounded pride in her eyes, just then, he would hardly have 
dared to expect it. The sunset was still beaming in through the open 
window, but Miss Oldham shivered as she sat in it ; and it seemed, 
through the dizzing of her ears, as if she heard once again, quite dis- 
tinctly, the sobbing sound she had listened to around the rocks at the 
other side of the Bay. 


** Miss Oldham—Dr. Werner.” 

It was the first reception she had gone to, and she had only just 
entered the room when her hostess made the introduction. There 
was time neither for thought nor action on her part. Perhaps it was 
only the shock of meeting with one who had so insulted her—for 
she had never remembered that Dr. Werner might possibly frequent 
receptions ; or, perhaps, she was considering what was the bitterest 
thing she could say in return for such an insult ; but, at any rate, she 
stood perfectly still beside him, a deep flush on her fair face. Her 
soft, gold-coloured dress and amber ornaments glowed in the lamp light. 
He was standing perfectly motionless also. All of a sudden he 
changed his position again, and cast his eyes down on her. 

“ Ah,” he sighed—* my Indian silk !” 

It was the little straw which turned the scale. The flush deepened 
on Miss Oldham’s face, but her lips parted in a smile. How it hap- 
pened neither of them could have told, but a minute later they had 
fallen easily into a quiet talk upon general subjects. And it was 
only a week ago that Miss Oldham had sat down with the suffocating 
pain of wounded pride bringing a new shamed look into her eyes ; 
and the sobbing sound of the sea seemed to be deafening her. Ah, 
it is all very well for a woman to iatend—a feather weight of chance, 
a smile even, and she forgets the very nature of her intentions. All 
the rustling silks and satins, all the rose-coloured lamps, every cushion 
and knicknack in the long drawing-room—what was the matter with 
them that they were different from any such that she had ever seen 
before? She appeared to mark out every detail of each of them 
only with a casual glance ; just as she had marked out all the details 
of the woods and the rocky bay last week. She seemed to bask in 
the sparkling sunshine again, the pale lamp-light was changed into it. 
She was verily surprised at her own feelings, and tried to analyse 
them ; wondering if there was anything going wrong with her head. 

As the evening advanced, the colour of her expressive eyes seemed 
to deepen, and their brilliancy was replaced by a steady, clear, quiet 
light. She had analysed her feelings by that time; she knew now 
what was the matter with them. A ray of last week’s sunshine had 
been smouldering all the time at her heart, and now it had found its 
way out at last! How long would it shine? When would the clouds 
come to obscure it? It was the question which was ringing in her 
ears, the thought which changed the brilliancy into quiet light. 

It was a pity that she troubled even to consider it. That very 
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evening Dr. Werner answered it for her. That very evening Dr. 
Werner offered her the house, 9, Barrington Crescent, and all that 
was in it—and himself—-in exchange once more for—the Indian silk ! 
And how could Miss Oldham refuse a second time to give up that 
Indian silk ? 

Miss Oldham accepted the offer. It was after she had accepted it, 
upon the steps, in the dusky, quiet night, that she suddenly asked Dr. 
Werner when the clouds would come. 

And he answered, just as suddenly, with his arms around her: 

“ Never.” 


HOUSEHOLD NAMES. 





Aun, dearer still is the household name, 
As the swift years onward flow, 
Which sweetly once from the dear lips came 
That grew silent long ago. 
And now our faces are homeward set, 
How dear to our longing ears, 
Have grown those voices that call us yet 
By the names of our youthful years ! 





All tossed apart is our kindred band, 
Like boats on a stormy sea, 

Though we all set sail for the self-same land 
In whose haven we long to be ; 

But spent and weary, we onwards row 
Our welcome sweet to claim, 

For faintly still on each storm-worn prow, 
Is written a household name. 


Oh, mother, gone home so long ago, 
You have pleaded for us in prayer, 

Till our household names the angels know— 
They are spoken so often there ! 

And there'll be great joy in Heaven one day, 
When over the pale sea foam 

All frail and shattered, and drenched with spray, 
The last of your boats comes home. 


HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 











THE OLD STONE CROSS. 


By THE AuTHor oF “Ninety Years Aco.” 
i, 
| a little village or commune in the South of Brittany, a few miles 
from Vannes, stood a picturesque stone farm-house called St. 
Ebven. 
The old grey walls were sheltered from the blaze of the sun, that 


- in Brittany seems always to shine, by large chestnut trees now in full 


flower. It was a rough-looking building, this farm of St. Ebven, 
scarcely removed from any of the cottages round as far as appearance 
went. 

Farmer Pichon was a well-to-do Breton peasant, and the farm of 
which he was owner had been in his family since the days of the good 
Duchess Anne, as Maitre Pichon would proudly assert. With his 
portly wife and daughters and his two sons, the farmer made a good 
living out of his land, tilling and working hard. Madame Pichon and 
her daughters attended the weekly market at Vannes, where they 
found a ready sale for their produce, and a day’s gossip. Indeed, by 
Madame herself, as well as by Jeanne and Barbe, this weekly expedi- 
tion to the town was looked forward to with excitement. 

St. Ebven was the most important house in the commune; many 
of the other habitations being merely the residence of the poor 
peasants. 

A pretty sight it was on a market day to see the Breton farmer and 
his family starting for Vannes. Maitre Pichon, in his Sunday best, 
the large black hat, contrasting well with the white jacket; his blue 
breeches the one bit of colour in his attire ; the dark hair and olive 
complexion of the wearer, with the long sad eyes and straight nose, 
the almost universal characteristic of the Morbihan Breton, made, even 
without the adjuncts of the two pretty damsels and the commanding 
maitresse, a picture alone. 

Madame Pichon looked proudly at her girls on these festive days, 
for Jeanne and Barbe were always in full dress. The white cap 
suiting the blue eyes of the elder girl, Jeanne, to perfection. She 
was fair and bright. Barbe, on the contrary, was, like her parents 
and her two brothers, dark and very handsome. Jeanne Pichon 
resembled none of her relations; in fact she was in no way like a 
Breton. Her eyes were blue as the sky, her hair was of a golden 
b-own, and on her cheeks shone a delicate pink like a rose. It was 
no wonder that good Maitre Charles Pichon was proud of these fair 
girls. Some folks shook their heads, saying Maitre Pichon might 
find out one day that it did not answer to spoil children. 
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One morning in early spring, under a lovely and cloudless blue 
sky, the family were on their way to Vannes, in their roomy and swift 
market conveyance, the farmer driving. The party had been talking 
and discussing their plans in the most lively way, until within a mile 
or so of the town; when, as usual, silence fell on them until they 
should have passed the “ Dolmen.” 

A dolmen is an old Druidical remain, a stone formerly used in 
their religious rites. Down even to the present realistic days, the 
Bretons retain a superstitious awe of these weird old stones so plenti- 
fully strewing their land. 

Left well behind them and the town of Vannes in view, its old 
gables and ancient walls shining out clear and white, the tongues of 
the travellers were unlocked again. 

“Soon be there now, mes enfants,” Maitre Charles remarked ; his 
dark eyes brightening ; “n’est-ce pas ?” 

“Si, mon ptre. If we sell my eggs well, and all Barbe’s 
chickens, then you promised us each a new pair of earrings, you 
know.” 

Pére Pichon laughed ; he never could be angry with Jeanne. 

“Ah! whom have we here?” he asked, quickly, pulling up, as a 
young man suddenly turned, laying a light hand on the horse’s long 
grey mane. 

A tall youth he, in the Breton dress, with rows and rows of silver 
buttons down his white jacket, and a smile on his handsome brown 
face. Gaston Michel’s dark eyes looked very brilliant this spring 
morning, what with the fine weather and what with the meeting. 

“C’est toi, Gaston! On thy way to Vannes?” Mére Pichon 
asked, in a friendly voice. 

Gaston nodded, holding up a large basket of rich and creamy 
butter to show his errand. 

“There’s money there, mon ami,” Jeanne said, in her laughing 
voice. 

“T can buy the gold cross you wanted for next ‘ Pardon,’ ” Gaston 
Michel in a low whisper answered quickly, putting one strong brown 
hand upon Jeanne’s fair one. 

The girl blushed, and turned her head away from the young Breton’s 
too admiring gaze. But she forgot to take away her hand. 

Mere Pichon’s ears were quick. ‘ What’s that you are saying about 
a gold cross, Gaston ?” she interrupted, in a peremptory tone. ‘“ No, 
no; keep your money, and don’t waste it.” 

“ Right lad, keep it ; money comes in none too quickly,” the farmer 
added, kindly. Jerking the reins, he drove on; Jeanne and Barbe 
waving their hands, and in Breton dialect telling the youth they would 
meet again in the market. 

Once inside the walls of Vannes, business was the order of the day. 
Bustling and jostling through the streets, the Pichons hastened to take 
their accustomed stand. There, amidst a quick and lively sale, varied 
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and kept from monotony by interchange of conversation with neigh- 
bours, the day passed only too quickly—to Jeanne at least—for Gaston 
Michel had soon joined the party. 

‘“‘T’ve bought the cross, my Jeannette,” Gaston whispered, when he 
could gain her ear, as they were all preparing to depart. ‘ I shall ask 
Pere Gildas to bless it; then I give it thee.” 

Gaston’s eyes were looking what he did not say, when two more 
young men came up; one of them so like Gaston Michel as to show 
that he must be his brother. The other was Alain Mauclerc. 

A frown gathered on the handsome face of the younger Michel, as 
Pierre, the elder brother, a very stalwart man, made straight for Jeanne’s 
side and began whispering to her; while young Mauclerc devoted 
himself to helping the good mére to pack up her empty baskets, 

Gaston Michel did not like the turn affairs were taking ; and not for 
the first time. . Jeanne was his; Pierre was welcome to Barbe; but 
no one should make love to Jeanne, except himself. Had he not 
always loved her, and meant to marry her some day? What the 
diable did Pierre want interfering with her? He was always doing it 
now. 

This was rather hard on Pierre, for he likewise loved the pretty 
blue-eyed Jeanne Pichon ; and he had, equally with Gaston, resolved 
to win her for his bride. Alike in appearance, the two brothers were 
unlike in disposition. 

In one thing only were they agreed ; in their love for the fair Breton 
girl. 


Il, 


Tue middle of the week following Mére Pichon sat in her doorway 
spinning, when she became aware of a shadow coming between her 
and the sunlight. Looking up, she saw the tall, slight, yet athletic 
form of the younger Michel beside her. 

“Bonjour, mon ami,” the good woman said in a hearty voice. 
Gaston returned the salutation, and asked if Jeanne were in. 

“Toujours Jeanne! You have thoughts for no one but her,” 
replied the mother, with a shake of her head. 

“May I take her for a walk ?” he demanded, with his bright smile. 
“Tt is such a fine afternoon—look, madame—you cannot say me 
nay,” he added, coaxingly. 

Mére Pichon told him he was a cunning knave ; but if he could find 
Jeanne he might take her. 

Gaston started off ; soon returning with the object of his visit. In 
a few minutes the young couple were out of sight. Mére Pichon, 
shaking her head sagely, recommenced her spinning with a self-reflect- 
ing word: “ Eh, bien! you were young once, mére.” 

Gaston Michel and Jeanne strolled on in the sunlight; sheltered 
from the glare by the cool chestnut trees now in all their beauty. It 
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was an unusual pleasure for them to be alone together ; for in Brittany 
it is not considered quite the right thing. 

“This is paradise, sauntering down these lanes with you, ma mie,” 
Gaston said in tender tones. And Jeanne’s blue eyes danced with 
pleasure as she heard. It was indeed paradise to walk thus with Gaston. 

But they were not talkative ; in fact, except now and then, neither 
spoke at all. Still there was no doubt they were enjoying their un- 
usual holiday. 

Presently Gaston drew his companion into a wider track. Taking 
her by the hand, he led her silently through a chestnut grove ; till, 
deep in the shelters of a cool glade, they stood before a large stone 
cross, or crucifix. Unloosing the girl’s hand and going nearer, he 
threw his arms round the crucifix. 

“There!” he exclaimed, triumphantly, as he unclasped them. “I 
can just do it. Did you see, Jeanne? You will be mine, my love, 
won’t you?” and the young Breton turned his speaking face with the 
glad light in the usually grave eyes, on the blushing girl. 

She did not pretend to misunderstand him. In this district of 
Brittany, when a youth can clasp the old stone Cross, he is said to be 
old enough to marry. With her fair face turned to him and her blue 
eyes fixed on his, she gave her answer. 

“ T will, mon ami.” 

Gaston, took both her hands in one of his. Holding them tightly, 
he raised his broad hat with the other, and spoke solemnly in a clear 
tone: “ Bon Jésu, make me worthy of her !” 

Then the two, kneeling by the old stone Cross, plighted their troth, 
imploring the blessing of the Bon Dieu upon their future. 

Once, as boy and girl, Jeanne and Gaston had stood by this same 
old stone ; there the boy had told the girl laughingly that she should 
be his little wife as soon as he could get both arms round the crucifix. 
And then once again, Gaston, with Jeanne at his side, had come to 
the Chestnut Wood. But, no; the young Breton’s arms were still not 
long enough to clasp the cross. 

Yet once more now, on this lovely spring evening, the two presented 
themselves before the time-worn and honoured emblem. And 
Gaston, grown to manhood, put his strong arms round the cross. 
Jeanne Pichon was his. 

With slow steps they left the shady and sequestered grove, looking 
back to the last. The sun, slanting down through the leaves, seemed 
to impart life to the still, carved form hanging on the old Cross. 

“You tremble, my Jeanne!” the young lover spoke, as he felt 
the hand he held quiver. ‘“ Why?” 

‘¢T am afraid of Pierre,” she answered. 

“‘Of Pierre! Why of him?” 

“ Ah, mon ami, you do not know all,” sighed the girl. “ Pierre 
swears I shall marry him. Or else—I dare not think of it.” 

“You are going to marry me; not Pierre,” Gaston replied, trying 
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to speak lightly, for in truth he knew how vindictive his brother was. 
‘“* Have you not just promised before the good Christ that you will 
be mine—my own dear wife? Courage, my dear.” 

“T tremble when I think of him. He says he will murder you 
if I marry you,” Jeanne whispered, between her sobs. 

The Breton uttered some fierce invective. “Let him try,” he 
said to Jeanne. 

The sun’s rays were getting low when Jeanne. re-appeared at St. 
Ebven. To judge by her bright face, her lover’s words must have 
reassured her, and his parting caress was a sweet one. 


A storm in the meantime had been brewing at the farm. Mére - 


Pichon’s usually kind and comely face wore a portentous frown. It 
darkened when she saw her elder daughter. 

‘“‘ Jeanne,” she said, “‘ I cannot have you trifling with that Michel 
youth. I hear he is but laughing at thee; he is in truth betrothed 
to Annette Ferrier, the rich heiress in Vannes.” 

Jeanne looked at her mother in amazement. What could she 
mean? Gaston could not trifle! 

“Who has told you this, mother ?” she asked, quietly. 

*‘ Pierre Michel, his brother. He has been here, and he told me 
that Gaston could but be playing with thee, when in sooth he is pro- 
mised to Annette. Pierre, ma fille, loves you himself; he waits but 
our consent to ask your hand.” 

Jeanne laughed ; a scornful, angry laugh. 

“You don’t believe him! He is a vaurien, a scélérat—va!” the 
girl burst out. 

‘Well, I am not going to say but that thy father and I prefer 
Gaston,” admitted Madame Pichon. ‘ But —— 

‘Mother, listen to me for one moment: Gaston and I are 
betrothed. We have been to the old Cross, now, this very after- 
noon ; he can get his arms round it, and I have promised him before 
Heaven, to be his wife. You will not deny it—you will say yes?” 
And Jeanne threw herself down on her knees before her mother. 

“ Stay, stay, mon enfant ; tu vas trop vite. Tell me more quietly 
all about you and Gaston.” 

Jeanne, relieved to find by her mother’s tones she was not angry 
with her, told her everything. Mére Pichon had not been blind ; she 
had known of the love the two young people had for each other; but 
jike her daughter, she feared the elder Michel. Vindictive, sullen, 
and morose, Pierre was an object of dislike and dread to the whole 
village. 

The good woman, remembering the days when she had been young 
herself, dismissed her daughter with her blessing, together with a pro- 
mise that she would break the news to her father. Jeanne left the 
house in search of her sister, when suddenly Pierre Michel stood in 
the path. She would have passed him without speaking, but Pierre 
was not so minded. 
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“Bon soir, Mamselle Jeannette,” he said, with a grim smile. “ Why 
so quick to avoid me?” 

“You ask that !—when you know you have been trying to poison 
my mother’s ear against Gaston !” returned the girl, indignant tears 
springing to her eyes. 

Pierre gazed at her in silence. “Si, si,” he then said, in the 
guttural Breton accents. “ And more than that would Pierre Michel 
do to win Jeanne Pichon.” 

“You think I am to be won by such low means?”—a world 
of scorn and hatred in her voice. ‘ Tiens, I would not marry you, 
Pierre Michel, though there were no such person as Gaston in the 
whole land of Brittany.” And as Jeanne drew herself up proudly, 
Gaston’s cross shone conspicuously on her breast. 

The Breton’s dark face wore an angry look; a fierce fire leaped 
into his eyes, his frame shook. 

“We'll see that, ma belle! 
shoot him at the very altar.” 
savagely, Pierre disappeared. 

Frightened and excited, Jeanne returned home. 


nothing of her rencontre with Pierre Michel. 


You shall not marry Gaston. I would 
And, with these words, shaking his fist 


But she said 


IIT. 


THE good priest, Pere Gildas, had just celebrated early mass in his 
little church, and was leaving the sacristry to return to breakfast. 
When about to close the door, his sight was attracted by a man 
kneeling near the altar of Notre Dame de Secours. His head was 
bent low on his hands, his body was heaving with low stifled sobs. 
The priest felt sure he saw one of his flock in some trouble. 

He went gently up to the kneeling figure, and laying a hand on the 
bent head, he spoke softly. ‘ Are you in tribulation, mon fils ?” 

The man raised his face, and the Pére recognised Gaston Michel. 

‘What is it?” he asked, kindly. 

“You cannot help me, mon pére,” Gaston replied, rising at the 


same time from his knees. 
“Give me the chance,” smiled the good father. But Gaston 


shook his head. 

Pére Gildas led the young man away, and brought him to his 
small but pretty cottage. “‘ Le café, Marcelle—vite,” he called out to 
an old woman in the tiny garden, as he entered. 

“Qui, oui, mon pére.” And old Marcelle hastened to bring in the 
Curé’s frugal breakfast. 

Not till his visitor had drunk some hot coffee and broken his fast, 
and, refreshed by the food and cheered by the kindness, looked a 
trifle less dejected, did the good father resume his questioning. 
Gaston spoke of what the priest already knew: his betrothal to 
Jeanne beneath the old Cross. He now told of his elder brother’s 
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mad jealousy, and of his vow to kill him if he persisted in marry- 
ing her. 

The Pére listened to the sad tale with pitying eyes. ‘ You mean 
to marry Jeanne Pichon? You are sure she loves you best? But 
I need not ask that,” he added; “I know it.” Pere Gildas had 
known all his flock from their cradles, all the younger members at 
least, and cared for each individually. 

“It seems to me,” the simple-minded priest said, “as if this trial 
came straight from the Bon Dieu.” 

Gaston smiled sadly ; he could not see it in that light ; and the 
Pere always did say everything came from the Bon Dieu. 

“Perhaps it is to try your patience, my son; to make you more 
gentle.” 

“I do try to be patient, mon pére. I have reasoned with Pierre, 
and gently too. I tell him if Jeanne likes 4ém best she shall marry 
him.” 

“What does Pierre say to that ?” 

“Ah, mon pére, he only showers curses on me; he swears he 
will murder me at the very altar.” 

Gaston shivered; the Curé looked sad. ‘This seemed a case 
almost beyond him. But he did what he could, consoling and 
advising by turns ; and when at length Gaston took his leave, it was 
with a less heavy heart than he had brought with him. 


The days passed on. Spring changed into summer, and summer, 
in its turn, glided into autumn. And Jeanne and Gaston were not 
yet married, for the girl had such a dread of the jealous Pierre’s 
carrying out his dreadful threat that she could not be persuaded to 
name the day. 

Poor Gaston! Poor Jeanne! These were sad days for both of 
them. The patience Father Gildas had enjoined was indeed 
required in these weeks and months of waiting. 

“The Bon Dieu and the Holy Christ have forsaken us!” the young 
lovers often lamented, sadly, to one another. 

Michel the elder still persecuted Jeanne to marry him. Irritated 
beyond endurance at her steadfast determination notto answer him on 
this subject, he never left her without assurances so wicked that 
the girl shuddered even to ¢hink of his threats. 

‘“‘Ma pauvre Jeannette : I am so grieved for thee!” Barbe said one 
day. ‘“‘ He zs a mauvais, is Pierre. Were I you, ma sceur, I would 
marry Gaston, and, bah! not give the scélérat a thought.” 

Jeanne could not help laughing at the spirited sentiment. 

Barbe went on: “I may be married, after all, before you, Jeanne. 
The Bagvalan* came here a few days ago, and we all know what that 
means. Itis not for nothing hecomes. Then I and Ursule Rohan 
have visited the holy Ufévritre twice this year, and both my pin 
* The marriage merchant of the Bretons, usually a tailor. 
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and Ursule’s stuck at once in her foot. Now Anne Ferrier tried 
twice. No, her pins fell out, for all her grand dot.” 

The kind Sainte Ufévritre was the patroness of the young girls, 
and was supposed to smile, or not, upon their projects of marriage. 

“Ts it Alain Mauclerc, Barbe?” 

** Mais oui; who but he—bless his beau visage!” returned the 
light-hearted Barbe, dancing round her sister. Then, remembering 
herself, she threw her arms round poor Jeanne’s neck and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

‘* Jeannette, my darling, I love you so! I can’t bear to think you 
are unhappy ; nor can Alain.” 

“You cannot help us, Barbe. No one can but the Bon Dieu, 
and it looks as if He had forgotten us—though the Pére says it is 
wrong to say so.” 

“The Bon Dieu never forgets one of his children who trust in 
Him,” Barbe answered sadly. 

“Tt is no use talking about our trouble, my Barbe,” concluded 
Jeanne. “It is upon us, and we must bear it.” 


IV, 


In a low room in one of the rude cottages of the district, a wood fire, 
mixed with dried seaweed, burning smokily on a rough hearth, a large 
yellow dog lazily warming himself by the red embers, there sat the 
two brothers Michel at breakfast. 

A very silent pair were they. An angry ahien distorted the face 
of the elder; his black eyes lowered angrily jas he now and then 
glanced furtively upwards. Gaston’s eyés wefe Rent on his breakfast, 
which he was. eating as fast as he could. That despatched, he rose 
from his , and stood facing his brother. 






“ Pier ist speak. I cannot bear this persecution any longer. 
I mean to fyvedding-day, and keep to it, It will be of no use 
your trying to stop the marriage.” 


Gaston spoke very quietly ; he was determined not to lose his 
temper. But his mind was made up ; this state of things must end. 
He could not see his. Jeannette grow paler and thinner day by day. 

Pierre Michel did mot answer for some minutes. Then, with 
angry, passionate vehemence, he bade his brother please himself. If 
he insisted on marrying Jeanne Pichon he would not leave the church 
alive. 

*T’ll shoot you with my own hands; I have said it—and I mean 
it—so marry Jeanne at your peril,” he raved, bringing his clenched 
fist down on the table with a force that made the crockery rattle, and 
the dog start up with a growl. Then, not waiting for any rejoinder, 
Pierre seized his hat, and rushed out of the cottage, amnying- th door 
after him, 

The younger Michel. remained standing aeheihe ‘he was; the 
violence of his brother lad frightened him. What was he to do? It 
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was hard to give up the girl he loved ; it was hard for her to be told 
she must marry another—whom she could not love. Yet, if Pierre 
fulfilled his threat, he, Gaston, was a dead man. 

And Pierre always kept his word. 

Poor Gaston ! he was very sorrowful, and his heart was like lead. 
He went about his daily work, feeling as if the spirit had gone out of 
him and he were turned to stone. Things looked so black! 

The morning passed slowly away. When Gaston came in for 
the noonday meal, Pierre had not returned. For this he was glad. 
He felt too mad with misery to face so bad a brother. 

The afternoon also passed ; night came. The quiet autumn moon 
shone on the little Breton cottage ; shone on the Breton youth as he 
tossed uneasily on his bed, courting the sleep that refused to come. 
Pierre had not returned. Morning dawned; but no Pierre. Gaston 

_wondered ; and began to imagine all sorts of things. 

At noon, just as he came in for dinner, he suddenly noticed 
several of the villagers coming towards the cottage, bearing a burden. 
Hastening out, he recognised the motionless form of his brother. 

“Mon pauvre Gaston,” began one of the men; “we found 
him lying on his face close by the large dolmen on this side Vannes. 
He must have been thrown from his horse, the jadis béte! He is 
very bad, and senseless.” 

Gaston helped to place him on the box bed, made as soft as 
possible with some hay under the quilt, and the men ran off for the 
doctor. 

Gaston sat by the bedside. No doctor was required to tell him 
that his brother would never rise again from where they had laid him. 
Death was marked in every feature. The cold dew-drops standing on 
the forehead, the laboured breathing were too sure evidence that there 
would be no recovery for Pierre Michel. 

Now and again the lips moved, and the patient watcher caught some 
broken words, of which he could make nothing. When the médecin 
arrived, he saw at a glance that his skill could effect nothing. 

‘“‘ A few hours, mon ami, and all will be at an end,” he whispered, 
pityingly, to Gaston. He had been thrown from his horse; his head 
was hurt, and he had sustained severe internal injuries. 

The busy médecin took his departure ; he had other cases to attend 
to, other lives to try to save; and Pére Gildas came in. 

Gaston’s face brightened when he saw the kindly face in the door- 
way, surmounted by its worn shovel hat. The Curé advanced to the 
bedside, and made the sign of the cross over the wounded man. 

Perhaps Pierre had not been unconscious the whole time, or may be 
the priest’s kind face brought him back for a space; for the dying 
Breton opened his large, dark eyes, and muttered some words. 
** Dolmen—Jeanne—mourir,” were all they could catch. 

“The horse was frightened and threw you, is that what you would 
say ?” Father Gildas asked. 
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Pierre signed assent. 

“You want to know if you will die—is that it?” continued the 
priest. And the frightened, supplicating look in the large eyes was 
answer enough. 

The priest gravely told him—what indeed the dying man could not 
fail to know—that the doctor gave no hope. 

‘You will ask pardon of the Bon Dieu before you die, my son,” 
the priest continued gently. 

“ Non, non—vengeance,” Pierre muttered. 

Gaston withdrew ; he thought that, alone with the good Ptre, his 
brother’s heart would soften. He went outside, and sat on the stone 
near the door. Gaston gone, Pierre seemed quieter. Father Gildas 
drew a small crucifix from his pocket, and held it before the dying 
man. 

“The Lord Jesus died for you, my son; will you not ask Him to 
pardon your bad thoughts, before you go to meet Him ?” 

He could not let this poor, sin-stricken soul appear before its 
Maker without striving all in his power to win for it forgiveness. 

“You are sorry now, mon ami, for your murderous, wicked 
thoughts. I know you are.” 

“ Qui—zon,” Pierre broke out again. Then, closing his eyes, 
he turned his face to the wall. 

The dews of death stood on his brow. The Curé bathed his 
forehead with vinegar. As the cool acid revived the dying man, he 
once more opened his eyes. 

Again Pére Gildas held the crucifix before Pierre. This time he 
did not refuse it. He held out one hand. The priest put it in his 
weak grasp, and the fingers closed upon it. 

‘‘ For the Lord Jesu’s sake, pardon him, and receive him, oh, mer- 
ciful God!” prayed the Curé, fervently, as he knelt with uplifted 
hands. 

Was his prayer to be answered? Had he won a soul for his 
Master? Was the Breton lad repentant ? 

The prayer of the good man was answered. The Lord God of 
Heaven had granted his petition. 

Pere Gildas distinctly caught the word twice, ‘ Pardon—par- 
don !” 

‘You die in peace with all the world, my son, especially with your 
brother? And you hope for pardon for your own sins ?” 

Pierre signed assent, bowing his head. The father called in 
Gaston. 

“He wishes to see you, Gaston; he is anxious to ask for your 
forgiveness. Come.” 

Pierre lay quite still ; a softer expression on his dark, haggard face. 
His eyes sought his brother’s ; he held out his hand. Gaston took 
it, and pressed it fervently. 


“Pardon,” was the only word he spoke. It was enough for Gas- 
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ton, the warm-hearted Breton lad. Bending over his brother, he 
assured him that he forgave him everything. 

A light broke over the face of the dying man. A glimmer of the 
light from above, thought the good priest, sent by the Saviour as a 
token of forgiveness to this erring sheep of His fold. 

Before the moon, then rising over the trees, shone through the 
casement, Pierre Michel was dead. The once jealous, revengeful 
spirit of the Breton peasant was at rest. 

“Peace be with him!” aspirated Pére Gildas, as he closed the 
eyes of the dead man, and left the crucifix between his cold hands. 


V. 


WINTER had passed; the time of the singing of birds had come 
again. The chestnut-grove was budding forth in the joyous sunshine, 
making glad all hearts in this little commune. 

The old stone cross, with the still, inanimate figure of the Christ, 
stood where it had stood for centuries: a memorial of the devout and 
earnest faith of generations, long since gathered to their rest. 

On this joyous spring morning, Gaston Michel and Jeanne Pichon 
were once more standing beneath the old stone Cross. Hand in hand, 
they knelt on the green sward, and with hearts full of thankfulness, 
prayed for a blessing on the life they now hoped to live together. 

They thanked the Bon Dieu—ever called so in their simple 
phraseology—for having heard their petitions when they were in that 
dreadful strait ; and they vowed, by divine help, to spend the years that 
would be allowed them to His honour and glory. 

As they rose from their knees and prepared to leave the glen, a 
gleam of sunshine lighted up the old stone and shone down through 
the chestnut shade, its rays casting a halo of glory round the bent head 
of the Christ. 

“Do you see that; Gaston?” exclaimed Jeanne, in excitement. 
“Tt is showing us that Heaven is pleased at our having come to this 
blessed spot.” And Gaston bowed his head in reverence. 

Silently, hand in hand, the two who had just renewed the vows, 
made a whole long year ago, left the chestnut grove, and came out 
into the sunny daylight beyond ; their hearts in tune with the glorious 
blue sky and merry warbling of the birds. 

They, the two Breton lovers, were at last to receive the reward of 
their waiting. Darkness was gone, summer and happiness were before 
them: on the morrow they were to be made one. 

The Bon Dieu had heard their prayer. 

H. C. A. 































































INESTIMABLE LOANS. 


HE reader, on glancing at the above title, will probably think of 
every “loan” except the one the writer intends him to think 
about. The business man will wonder if it can have reference to com- 
mercial “loans ;” the straitened man who has borrowed money from 
his friend will at once think of his debt. But how many mothers 
and fathers, as they read these words will think of their children, and 
in their hearts agree with Carlyle, who first made the statement? 
Not all parents, I fear. Yet believe it as we may or may not, the 
fact is there: children are sent to us simply as loans from God’s great 
storehouse, and one day He will require them again, and He wil 
undoubtedly make us responsible for the quality of the material we 
render back to Him. What He lends us pure and undeveloped, He 
will require again as a more developed image of Himself. 

You may say, on reading this, that all this is an unnecessary 
caution, for when God gives children, He gives the wisdom and love 
to guide and train them as well. Yes; but parents distort that love 
and wisdom, and often ruin their children with an injustice which is 
falsely called wisdom, or with a partiality which the idolaters fondly 
call love. 

There are parents and parents ; and if perchance this paper catch 
the eye of those belonging to the latter class, do not lightly pass it 
over as sentiment or nonsense, but take it to heart. God has put 
into your hands a responsibility before which you ought to pause and 
tremble. 

It is needless to remind you of what you can do with a mind 
which has been given to you, as all God’s works are given in the first 
place, without spot or blemish, because I have something else to 
dwell upon, and your own heart can tell you about that other. 

In the first place my advice, nay, my entreaty, to you is—be careful 
how you judge your children. If you go into your garden, and see 
the tender leaves of the snowdrop peeping above the hard and frosty 
ground, you do not pluck them up in anger because the tiny flower 
has not appeared. Yet some mothers and fathers do this, 
metaphorically speaking, with their children. And strange to say, even 
after they have done this, after they have torn the leaves from its 
parent root, where naturally it ought to rest, they expect growth and 
beauty. 

You, who turn to the absent, apparently stupid child, in your 
nursery, and openly chide it for a slowness which may only be a fore- 
runner of thoughtfulness and grave earnestness in life and its work, 
are doing to your child what the illogical man would do to the leaves 
because the snowdrop had not yet appeared. Growths are not effected 
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in an instant ; and remember it takes longer to rouse a lion than a 
lamb. As Carlyle wisely remarks: “The quickest and completest 
vegetable is the cabbage.” 

Nature is slow but sure in her developments ; and the higher the 
development, the slower she often is. One day’s sunshine opens the 
bud of a wild anemone ; but years of sunshine and shower, of wind and 
calm are required for the full development of the oak. God has not 
put a ready-made character into your hands, but He has placed that 
little human life with you that you may lead it higher and higher to 
the light from whence it came, and whence it has to make its way 
back again. 

For I often think we are here somewhat in the position of a child 
who is being taught to walk. The mother sets it on its feet, not very 
far away from her ; though to the little one, full of unconscious dread 
at being abandoned even for so short a time by the loving hand, the 
walk seems never-ending. It has been put from its mother’s arms to 
find its way back, and when it gets there all the misery is forgotten in 
the long kiss of endearment which is reward enough for its brave 
effort. 

This, however, is a digression: a short allegory, if you will. What 
I wanted to show is that God has placed your child in your care in 
order that you may teach it to return to Him from whom it came: 
and this you can only do thoroughly when it is young; for in the 
course of nature you must one day leave it, and it must fight for 
itself, and in its turn lead others. If you have one child in your 
family, not as pretty, not as bright and not as engaging as the others, 
do not turn away ; for as the sun shines on the dandelion as well as 
the lily of the valley, so ought a mother’s care and love to be shed 
upon ad// her children, be they what they may. You never can tell. 
That nature, which to you appears morbid and morose, may be so 
formed in order to bear future crosses and privations, trials that, may 
be, your bright, careless, impulsive child would sink under, or, worse 
still, grow cynical and sceptical under. 

I despise partiality where children are concerned. But if your 
nature is so constituted that it must be more forbearing, more loving 
and more devoted to one child than another, then let it be for the one 
who needs it the most. Not the favoured child, endowed with nature’s 
outward gifts, but that other, who, if deprived of the precious blessing 
of a mother’s love, will begin to think the world is loveless, and will 
enter into the struggles of life under this impression, and gradually 
—unless some softening influence of either friend or teacher step 
in—through the belief that there is no love in your heart towards 
them, will gradually lose their belief in the love of God. This 
may sound nonsense, but it is not, for we judge God by our earthly 
relationships, and by our own feelings towards those relationships. 
There is no surer way of making a child a sceptic than by denying 
it the love which ought to be a type of that Higher Love, but which 
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is, alas, too often but a caricature of it. Fathers and mothers, I pray 
you, if you have no love in your hearts towards your children, have 
pity ! 

Never judge your children from your standpoint, but from theirs. 
Look back upon what has passed in your life before you arrived at 
the conclusions you hold concerning people and things. To 
go back to our metaphor about the anemone and the oak—many 
blustering storms and mighty winds passed over the sapling ere it 
came to be the strong and mighty giant of trees it is: sunshine and 
dew have called forth the anemone, and sunshine, and dew are neces- 
saries of its life. You are the oak, your child the anemone—give it 
dew in the shape of a mother’s love and a father’s confidence, and 
sunshine in the fact of letting it know and /ee/ that there is ome place 
in the world where it can always go for help and comfort—home. 

I think it is Miss Muloch who says in one of her works that some 
parents think that if they give their children food and clothes it is 
all they need for happiness : and she goes on to say that the treatment 
resembles that of a man who gives his flowers everything necessary 
for their growth but sunshine, and wonders that they do not live. 

Sunshine is a necessity in every life, but especially in the lives of 
children. I am no advocate for spoiling children, but I am an 
advocate for the bestowing of love upon them. They, who are, as it 
were, fresh from the hands of Him whose ruling name is Love, must 
be led to that divine Love through the medium of the human, as the 
flower, when it feels the warm rays.of the sun upon its leaves, through 
that very warmth lifts its head and looks up to the sun from whence 
the heat emanates. He who was both human and divine puts 
mighty instruments in our poor weak hands, which we can use for 
good or evil, for a mighty and an awful responsibility is the great gift 
of influence. 

Surrounded as we are, or may be, by wife or husband, children or 
pupils, friends or acquaintances, let us remember that they are but 
‘loans ” which have been lent by the Master, and we shall be respon- 
sible—individually responsible—for each look, word and act which has 
had any relation to them, and which undeniably has made them either 


weaker or stronger for good or evil. 
E. M. O. L. 





CAMPING OUT. 


bs I? was really very jolly of Uncle Christopher to send that tip,” 

gratefully remarked Tom Candlish, as he looked admiringly 
round his small room at Oxford. A sympathising but somewhat 
envious friend sat on a tin box and surveyed all the new acquisitions 
with a sigh—for alas ! 4e had no Uncle Christopher. 

** Yes, yes, you are a lucky dog!” 

“Why, you see,” said Tom confidingly, “it happened just at the 
right time. I owed a little, and that’s paid.” 

“ Horribly lucky ! ” groaned the friend. 

*‘ And then I wanted to enjoy a good river trip, and hadn’t any 
tin until this came. Now all these things and anew boat make every- 
thing jolly.” 

“ Horribly jolly !” said the friend, pulling his hat over his eyes. 

‘I say, old chap,” observed Tom, genially, as he laid down a 
portable bath in its neat-fitting case, “ you’re a cup too low! Have 
some champagne ?” 

“Why, Tom,” said the other, raising his hat from his eyes, with a 
look of responsive geniality, “‘ you don’t mean to say your admirable 
relative sent you a tip and didn’t saddle you with a blue ribbon ?” 

For answer Tom Candlish pulled forth a champagne bottle, sent 
the cork off in a most boisterous manner, and filled a bumper for 
Mr. Alfred Webbs. That young man did not make any remark before 
drinking, lest the fizz should subside, but when he set down his 
tumbler with a thankful sigh, he said : 

“ But, come now, Tom, what is the saddle? ‘There must be one, 
or your uncle is unique.” 

“Well,” said Tom, laughing and blushing too, “ there is and there 
isn’t. That is to say, it ought to be looked on as a greater blessing 
than the tip.” 

“What,” cried Mr. Webbs eagerly, “ sepretianet Convertible 
expectations ?” 

“Great expectations, but not convertible,” announced Tom, 
buckling a portmanteau with extra vigour. “ The fact is I’m going to 
be married.” 

“Q-o-oh!” groaned Mr. Webbs. 

“Have some more champagne, Webbs. You're decidedly a cup 
too low.” And Webbs took it, drinking silently. 

“You see, Webbs, I’ve always been expected to marry my uncle’s 
ward.” 

“* And you'll do it,” said Webbs, with solemnity. 

“Of course,” replied Tom. “But first I’m going to have my 
camping out—and a lovely summer it is for it!” 
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II, 


A WEEK later found Tom Candlish gently sculling down stream, 
ever and anon casting glances of fond admiration on his canvas 
covered possessions—everything a man could wish for. He re- 
proached himself that even the lack of a wife did not dim the horizon 
of his tranquil happiness. 

The first available place for erecting all the patent protections 
against weather which he possessed caused real excitement. A 
charming bit of meadow, which in the evening light seemed far from 
any habitation. 

** Delicious sense of solitude!” soliloquised the young man, as he 
unpacked his treasures in the gentle silence. ‘ What a rest after the 
Babel of last night!” 

The tent was fixed up manfully. 

‘Splendid! As firm as a rock!” pronounced the owner, warm and 
admiring. 

Then there was the air-bed to inflate—Oh! had he forgotten the 
bellows? An agonized search, during which he mentally questioned 
if all the breath in his body would fill the flat indiarubber object 
lying on the turf. At last, rolled up in a flannel shirt—the 
bellows ! 

“ That’s all right,” contentedly, proceeding to blow vigorously. 
Then, our Oxford friend objected to bathing in the river, and had 
brought a large portable bath, which he now took from its case and 
drew into position by certain necessary tyings. 

“T'll fill it over night,” said he, ‘‘ and have nothing to do but plunge 
in the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

For this purpose he had a large tin jug which he filled many times. 
Having seen the inflated bed, some fine Scotch rugs, and the well 
filled bath all in readiness in the small apartment made by his tent, 
our young friend went outside it and cooked a steak in a manner 
which, if a cook had done it, would have been strongly objected to, 
but as a first personal effort was regarded as a triumph. Munched 
with a roll, a dash of pickle and a healthy appetite, our hero was right 
in saying he had supped “ like a prince.” 

The moon rose, and with a lingering look at the romantic sur- 
roundings, Tom Candlish betook himself for the first time to his rest 
under canvas, vowing he could understand gypsies enjoying their 
freedom—as many a man has done before him. 

He was very tired, and sleep needed no second beckoning. He 
had meant to see the sun rise, but that feat had been performed three 
hours before his waking. When he did wake his sensations were 
curious and his remarks, uttered aloud, incoherent. 

“It’s been raining after all, then! What a cheat that tent fellow 
is! Horribly wet everything is !” 

Rubbing his eyes impatiently, Tom raised himself with a cramped 
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sensation and looked about him. He beheld his bed quite flat, 
and realized he had not tightly screwed the air valve. A general 
dampness of clothing caused him to remark that he had not success- 
fully tied his bath into shape, the many jugfuls of water with which 
he had filled it having gently poured over him in the night from one 
of the relaxed places in the rim. 

*‘ Horrid bother, new inventions!” he growled inwardly, straighten- 
ing himself, and feeling his damp flannels. ‘Sha’n’t take a bath this 
morning.” Indeed there was none to take, unless he braced it up 
and refilled it. 

Warm sunshine tempted him outside, and he had just emerged 
when a sharp terrier’s bark was followed by a lady’s voice exclaiming : 

“ Another of those tiresome camping-out people! Too bad!” 
And he looked up to meet the stern reproof of an elderly maiden’s 
eyes, and the half amused, half angry gaze of a bright blue pair, pos- 
sessed by a girl of eighteen. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, bowing, in happy forgetfulness of his un- 
brushed head and general déshabille. “I thought I might camp 
here—saw no notice-board.” 

“Tt is never allowed,” said the spinster, firmly, with a glance of 
intense contempt at the cooking-stove. 

Poor Tom was quite distressed, but a bright young laugh cheered 
him. 

“ You look very wet! Have you tumbled in?” 

“No,” said Tom, colouring painfully. “It isn’t the river—it’s my 
bath!” 

Upon this a fit of laughter threatened to seize the young lady, who 
suddenly forced herself into supernatural gravity. 

“Damp clothes !” exclaimed the elder of the maidens; “terrible 
risk. Put some dry ones out in the sun at once, and then change. 
Come home, my love.” 

They vanished, and after that graceful figure, that laughing face, 
went Tom’s young heart! All damp as he was, all cheerless as his wraps 
were, he threw himself down hopelessly on the flat air-bed. 

“It’s a shameful thing for a man to be sold like a slave to a woman 
he has never seen—as / am,” was his damp lament. 

The necessity for action roused him; and having clad himself in some 
of the admirable flannels with which what he now regarded as his 
uncle’s bribe had richly provided him, he vigorously pulled down his 
tent and bundled his possessions together. 

“ Now I’ll make some coffee.” 

The stove was ready, so was the water, but, alas! the matches had 
shed their last chance of lustre in the overflow of the bath! Tom at 
the moment revengefully reflected on the peculiarities of an old great- 
aunt he possessed, who contentedly averred that one of her chief ideas 
of happiness in the next world lay in the hope that she should there 
meet and converse with Noah! 
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“I wish she had my luck!” he muttered, looking disconsolately 
round, and knowing well he was a good two miles from any inn; “she 
wouldn’t like so much water !” 

. At this moment a gardener’s boy passed a few yards off. “TI say, 
called Tom, “can you give mea match?” The boy looked round 
carelessly. ; 

 Ain’t got none—but I'll see for one, if you like.” 

With that, he sauntered round to the kitchen premises, which Tom 
now saw were quite near, only concealed by shrubs and trees. 

The cook was feeding some chickens, and the enquiry for matches 
for a “ gent on the river,” ruffled her. 

-* Well, to be sure! we ain’t got enough work to do but must try 
and serve them idle fellows besides ! ” 

Tom’s need for his breakfast had made him stroll near to get his 
matches. He propitiated the cook with a smile which was insincere 
in its geniality, and a coin which was genuine. 

“La! sir, wet through all night! Stop while I goes in.” 

The result of this go of cook’s was that she reappeared with some 
hot coffee, and the gracious permission from her “ missus,” to get his 
wraps dried before he went on. 

‘“* Because she’s a martyr to rheumatics, sir, and don’t want to see 
anyone run a risk before their time.” 

Tom gratefully held the jug of hot coffee, but felt painfully placed 
as to where to drink it. He couldn’t go to the kitchen, and therefore 
carried it towards his boat where cook was busy hauling out wet plaids 
and wraps. 

The same sharp terrier’s bark caused him to turn; and there in a 
very high breakfast cap of muslin, he beheld the elder divinity of his 
morning’s adventure pursuing him, while in the background he could 
distinguish her fair companion stuffing a pocket-handkerchief into her 
mouth. 

“ Sir! Mr. I’m sure I don’t know your name ! my servants 
tell me you are in great danger of taking cold, and, though it might be 
dangerous as a rule to admit young strangers, I hope you will come 
inside while we arrange about your things.” 

Tom Candlish bowed gratefully, and followed the lady, still carrying 
his jug. 

“* My love,” said the mistress of the house, addressing the pretty girl 
who was in the dining-room they entered, “this gentleman will take 
some breakfast. Pray sit down, sir.” 

Accordingly Tom sat down, and rested his untasted jug of coffee, 
now luke-warm, on the table. 

“Dear me! Let me send this away!” pursued the now attentive 
hostess, whose interest in Tom’s good-looking face and agreeable 
appearance increased every minute. So the jug disappeared, a tempt- 
ing breakfast took its place; a friendly butcher arrived whom the mis- 
tress must see personally, and Tom was left eating and drinking while 
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the bright blue eyes threw occasional shy glances at him, their owner 
leaning against the side of the window, pulling rose-leaves from the 
branches above her head. ‘ What a picture,” thought poor Tom, 
disconsolately ; and so many another would have said. 

Then back came the old lady. 

“‘ Hope you’re comfortable, Mr. 

“ Candlish,” said Tom, rising, with a courteous bow. 

“ Ah, Candlish—yes, I know the name. Your things are drying 
beautifully, cook says. Quite extraordinary the interest she takes in 
them, my love,” addressing the young girl, “for she is rather bad- 
tempered.” 

Tom smiled, thinking of the silver key to cook’s affections. Then 
he felt it his duty to hasten his departure. 

“T am really ashamed of intruding on your kindness longer, madam. 
If you will allow me to prepare my boat for starting.” 

“Well, if you wish it. They shall bring your things shortly, and 
we will stroll across the lawn with you.” 

“ Here’s your parasol, auntie,” said the girl, at the same time placing 
a sailor-hat on her pretty golden head. Auntie and the parasol rested 
in an arbour, while the two young people stood by the flowing, sparkling 
river—freighted with dangerous. charms in such an hour and such an 
opportunity ! 

“So your boat is called the Flora,” said the girl, lifting her arch 
eyes to his. 

A dull cloud and angry frown crossed Tom’s face. 

“Ves, but that will soon be painted out,” he said, with a firm com- 
pression of his lips. 

“Why ?” asked the maiden, innocently. 

‘“‘ Because—because I’m not a humbug, and I don’t like one name 
on my boat, and another in my_heart,” blurted Tom, an honest flush 
on his handsome face, as he looked down with rapidly-beating pulses 
at the fair face and form beside him. 

Provokingly sweet and calm was the expression with which she said: 
“ And pray what name is in your heart ?” 

“ By heavens! I don’t know! I wish I did!” cried poor Tom, 
despairingly, as he beheld cook labouring down with his wraps. 

The aunt drew near, there was nothing for it but to go, and it was 
a hard struggle—that courteous leave taking and thanksgiving. 

“So glad to have been of use! Hope you won’t suffer!” said the 
old lady, genially, as Tom raised his straw hat and glided away on that 
stream which now seemed hurrying him from all he cared for, and to- 
wards all he hated. 

‘Oh, to be back at Oxford, with my debts, my short purse, and my 
freedom !” sighed the poor boy. 
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Tom’s uncle was a rich old lawyer. He was surprised one evening, 
just after dinner, by a visit from his nephew. 
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“What, my boy, tired of holiday-making ?” he asked, genially. 

“No, sir, it’s not that,” said Tom, bracing himself for a disagreeable 
duty ; “but I’m sorry to tell you I can’t marry your ward, Flora 
Lennox. 

Mr. Christopher Candlish seated himself, resumed his table-napkin, 
commenced the peeling of a juicy pear, and calmly enquired : 

** Are you mad, sir?” 

“Very near it,” assented Tom, miserably. ‘You see, Uncle 
Christopher, it has all happened since you sent me that note—that 
kind cheque.” 

‘What has happened ?” 

‘I love another, sir—love her as my life!” cried Tom, desperately. 

A look of amused relief crossed Uncle Christopher’s dry counten- 
ance. 

‘* What, since four days ago? that will soon right itseif ! ” 

‘No, sir, never! I would not be such a scoundrel as to wed a girl 
who trusted me while my heart was another’s.” 

“That’s all very well; but you have not engaged yourself, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘**Of course not, sir. My promise is not my own till you release me,” 
said Tom, proudly. 

‘Say no more to-night,” said Uncle Christopher ; “ take a glass of 
wine, go home, and come here at one o’clock tu-morrow. I must, of 
course, consult Miss Lennox.” 

At one next day, Tom was ushered into the drawing-room of the 
dull London house. A young lady rose as he entered. Shy and 
blushing charms met his astonished eyes—charms he thought were 
blooming miles away on the banks of the Thames. 

He stepped forward impetuously. 

“You are ——” 

* Flora Lennox,” said the soft voice, regaining its merry archness. 
“My aunt hoped you would breakfast with her the next time you 
camped out on her ground—but your uncle sent for me to—to give 
you back your promise.” 

But he never took it—and the name on his boat was not painted 
out, for very soon a swett wife, named Flora, steered his boat and 
guided his heart on the mysterious ever-changing river of life. 


MINNIE DOUGLAS. 
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